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Some London Photographers 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


iT was my privilege to attend the 
Eleventh Congress and Exhibition 
) of the Professional Photographers’ 
3 } Association of Great Britain in 
ye | London, last year. Although its 
sessions were remarkably interesting, its exhibi- 
tion of photographs by members appealed to 
me more. Portraiture naturally predominated, 
and though Puoro-Era has fewer readers in 
Great Britain than in this country, it may 
be stated that the standard of artistic merit 
and technical excellence of this collection was 
supremely high. Certainly, some _ exhibitors 
displayed in their work a technical superiority 
which it would be difficult to equal by any pro- 
fessional in Europe or America. Several of these 
British artists were exceptionally kind to lend 
the writer prints for reproduction in PHotro-Era 
and, though the merits of these pictures will 
speak for themselves, a few remarks regarding 
the artists may not be amiss. 

It is about twenty years ago that the two 
brothers, Richard N. and F. W. Speaight, were 
incorporated as Speaight, Ltd., with a capital 
of two hundred thousand dollars, and established 
at 157 New Bond Street, London. The business 
soon became successful and prosperous. Mr. 
Richard Speaight has photographed royal per- 
sonages by the score, and has visited many 
European capitals for that purpose. He is 
regarded as the élite photographer par excellence 
of London. During the World-War, Mr. Speaight 
was at the front, and was decorated by Albert, 
King of the Belgians, whom he photographed 
when personally directing operations at the 
trenches. This portrait of the King, in soldier’s 
uniform and _ steel-helmet, was the original of 
the one that appeared on Belgian postage- 
stamps later. He also served as official photo- 
grapher on an exploring-expedition to Spitz- 
bergen. He has served as President of the 





P.P.A. and as a member of the Council. He is 
still a young man, directing his studio along 
highly ethical lines as a successful and greatly 
respected master-photographer. Although be- 
longing to a number of clubs, social and pro- 
fessional, Mr. Speaight enjoys particularly his 
membership in the P.P.A., with whose activities 
he is prominently identified. Officially, he is 
Honorable Treasurer and member of the Council. 
His studio was described in the July issue of 
this magazine. His portraits are distinguished 
for elegance of pose, which befits the character 
of his aristocratic sitters, and by clearness of 
definition and impeccable technique. The prints 
themselves excel in tonal beauty and exquisite 
finish. His portrayal of “The Bride”’ is a delight- 
ful example of his artistry and, at the same 
time, illustrates the simplicity and artistic 
appearance of the English bridal. costume; 
whereas “Spring” bears testimony to his ability 
to render the character and beauty of childhood, 
and to simulate an open-air impression. 
Marcus Adams is deservedly famous for his 
portrayal of childhood. In this department of 
camera-work he is unrivaled, and his child- 
studies are always a distinguished feature of the 
great European salons. They are admirable 
not only as fine examples of photographic skill, 
but of supreme artistic ability. Mr. Adams is 
also a successful watercolorist, and has studied 
art in London and Paris. The sympathetic 
touch and spontaneity of expression, so char- 
acteristic of his work, come largely from his 
sincere love of children. His studio is a veritable 
fairyland, its approach and general character 
transporting the little sitters into an atmosphere 
at once alluring and joyous, so that, as the 
beloved master of all he surveys, Mr. Adams 
is able to obtain his charming results with ease 
and celerity. Although he practised photo- 
graphy in a general way in his earlier years, he 
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has always specialised in child-portraiture. 
Now he devotes himself exclusively to the photo- 
graphy of the little ones, being probably the 
only professional artist in this department of 
endeavor in Great Britain. Mr. Adams is in the 
early forties, is gifted with a genial personality 
and works with unabated enthusiasm. He is a 
member of the London Salon of Photography 
and the London Camera Club, a Fellow of the 
Royal Photographic Society, a member of the 
Royal Automobile Club, in Pall Mall, and, last 
but not least, President of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association of Great Britain. 
The writer had the pleasure to be present at 
the Congress of the P.P.A., last year, when 
Mr. Adams was elevated to the office of President 
of that distinguished body. He was with the 
R.A.F. for a time, during the World-War. He 
recently formed a partnership with Bertram 
Park, photographer of society-beauties. Their 
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combined studios are at 43 Dover Street. The 
picture of the blond boy, entitled “A World 
Beyond’’, was one of the gems of the exhibition 
and, even as a greatly reduced halftone-repro- 
duction, it impresses the beholder with its rare 
pictorial quality. Its companion, “Contentment” 
likewise demonstrates the artist’s power to 
interpret the charm and innocence of his juvenile 
models. Mr. Adams’ wonder-studio is described 
in the July issue of 1925. 

Away from Trafalgar Square, on that great, 
long, wide, busy thoroughfare, Tottenham 
Court Road, lies the studio of Angus Basil. 
The atelier reflects the somewhat stern aspect 
of its proprietor—a tall, spare, young-looking 
man. There is a row of black pillars, quasi- 
Egyptian in character, at one end, and elsewhere 
there are other masses of somber tone. The 
individuality of the place is pronounced; and 
yet how different from the bright and cheerful 
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THE WORLD BEYOND 


appearance of Marcus Adams’ land of toys and 
dreams. But the artist himself, on the approach 
of the person in whom he is interested—be the 
prospective sitter an adult or a child—quickly 
abandons the air of reserve, and reveals a genial, 
fascinating personality. The desired entente 
cordiale between artist and patron is quickly 
established. The writer’s own visit occurred 
at about three-thirty o’clock in the afternoon. 
No sitting happened to be in progress. Cordiality 
between us increased with the arrival of that 
customary blissful interval—afternoon-tea. So- 
lidity of construction and force of expression, 
with appreciation of true beauty, are the salient 
traits of Angus Basil’s style—just what one 
would expect. Mr. Basil is a recognised master 
of photographic portraiture and is patronised 
by London’s best in social and histrionic circles. 
Though conservative in club-activities, Mr. 





MARCUS ADAMS, F.R.P.S. 


Basil finds time to perform his duties as chair- 
man of the Congress and Exhibition-Committee. 
Much interest is attached to his present portrait 
of Jacob Epstein, the London sculptor and author 
of the bird-memorial in Hyde Park, which, on 
account of its notorious ugliness, created a 
general public demand for its removal. The 
other picture, entitled ‘Constance’, is typical 
of the artist’s forceful individuality in portraying 
feminine beauty and character. 

About twenty years ago, Mr. Basil acquired 
an inferior and dying business across the way 
from his present quarters, and situated on the 
edge of the West End. For a while Mr. Basil 
continued to produce his predecessor’s cheaper 
grade of work, at the same time displaying some 
of the higher class. When the demand for this 
superior portraiture began to assert itself, Mr. 
Basil promptly met it. Then he began to send 
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prints to the Royal Photographic Society and 
to the Salon exhibitions, which after the second 
unsuccessful attempt, were hung. He has missed 
but one of these shows since. All of his work 
has been done, and is being done, by electric 
light. 

Dorothy Wilding is one of the few women- 
photographers in Great Britain who practise 
photographic portraiture with enthusiasm and 
success. Her work at 22 Old Bond Street is 
always marked by a note of quality. Her 
“camera-portraits” are in great demand, and 
she has unique ways of inviting patronage. 
A quaint, individual atmosphere characterises 
her studio, which has been described in our 
July issue of last year. When approached by 
American women-visitors as to whether the 
practice of portrait-photography is a proper 
and a lucrative vocation for women, she expresses 
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herself enthusiastically in its favor. Her own 
example is an admirable one to emulate. Miss 
Wilding is a popular and successful photographer 
of theatrical people, and her attractively dis- 
played photographs attract immediate notice. 
The subject of the present portrait is Miss Enid 
Stamp Taylor, a society-beauty, and exemplifies 
the artist’s style. Miss Wilding began her 
professional career in a modest way, about ten 
years ago, and gradually worked her way up to 
the high rank she now occupies. 

Bertram Park, F.R.P.S., associate of Marcus 
Adams at 43 Dover Street, rose from the amateur- 
ranks of photographers. Having begun with the 
study of art, he painted with considerable 
success, while practising photography in a general 
way. All this helped to develop his artistic 
individuality as a portrait-photographer, and 
every print finished by him bears his signature. 
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THE WRECK 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
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CONTENTMENT 
MARCUS ADAMS, F.R.P.S. 
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WAITING FOR HIS MASTER 


His method of procedure in photographing his 
sitters is unique. He always requires two studio- 
sittings from a patron. At the first of these he 
uses the camera; at the second one it is dispensed 
with and kept out of sight. With the negative 
or print before him, he modifies the portrait, not 
unlike the manner of the artist painting a portrait. 
He is invited to photograph society-beauties who 
wish to look as lovely as they are, or more so, 
in the portraits made and finished by Mr. Park. 
In his sittings, he uses artificial light almost 
entirely, and once in a while makes use of daylight 
as an aid. He uses plates of the highest speed 
obtainable, with a preference for the pan- 
chromatic, but dispensing with a color-filter. 
Being a versatile worker, he often executes 
commissions that take him into far-off countries. 
He had just returned from a profitable journey 
of this character when the writer saw him last 


DAISY DAY 


summer. It was for this reason, probably, that 
he gave him a landscape for reproduction. Mr. 
Park is associated with many professional so- 
cieties and clubs, including the P.P.A. of whose 
Council he is a valued member. 

A particularly interesting print in the pictorial 
class was “Waiting for His Master”, by Daisy 
Day, of South Street, Bishop’s Stortford, near 
London. Its appeal to the sympathies of the 
beholder is immediate. Like the preceding 
artists mentioned in this article, Miss Day is a 
professional photographer and member of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association. 

Among the portraits by members from Scotland 
was the exceptionally admirable one of Professor 
Darroch by A. Swan Watson, F.R.P.S., which 
appeared in the March number of Puoto-Era 
MAGAZINE. 

Industrial photography was not strongly 
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represented at the above-mentioned exhibition; 
but the most attractive print in the pictorial 
class was a superb view of Lincoln Cathedral, 
by Ernest Milner, which was also published in 
the preceding issue. 

When, in 1917, the United States decided to 
participate in the World War, initiating this 
event with the entry in British waters of the 
United States torpedo-fleet, under the command 
of Captain Taussig, who was the intrepid photo- 
grapher to perpetuate that historical event? 
It was F. J. Mortimer, the incomparable marine- 
photographer. When the Landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, in 1620, was the subject of a ter- 
centenary celebration in Massachusetts, who 
was the first to co-ordinate that event with one 
commemorating the departure of the historic 
Mayflower from Plymouth, England, in Sep- 
tember 1620? It was F. J. Mortimer again. 
His love for America has ever been deep and 
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sincere, and his picturing of two important events 
associated with the history of this country was 
the material expression of that noble sentiment. 
They are, indeed, two of the finest achievements 
that have emanated from his resourceful camera. 
An original, enlarged print of the former event 
adorns the office of the Secretary of the Navy 
at Washington, while a corresponding one of 
the representation of the other may be seen at 
the rooms of the Plymouth Historical Society, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. It is also gratifying 
to state that replicas of these two masterpieces 
of pictorial art glorify the sanctum of the writer. 
Readers of PHotro-Era who desire to consult 
faithful reproductions of these famous photo- 
graphs, will find them in the issues of September 
1918 and 1919. Both pictures are proof of Mr. 
Mortimer’s supreme artistic and technical skill 
in the field of pictorial photography. One of 
the best-known of his numerous pictorial com- 
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positions is his “Sea-Gulls at Sea’’—a brilliant 
example of Mr. Mortimer’s supremacy in com- 
posite-picture artistry. He is author of many 
spirited views of surf, which, for thrilling force 
and striking pictorial effect, occupy a place by 
themselves. His predilection for this class of 
work is said to have been born while on a two- 
year sea-voyage which he made to improve his 
health, and this love of picturing the agitated 
mood of the waves has possessed him ever since. 
Occasionally, he strays into terrestrial fields, as 
when he photographed a touching scene during 
the late war—the leave-taking of soldiers about 
to entrain. Here, too, he displayed his individ- 
uality of forceful and artistic portrayal. Mr. 
Mortimer has always practised photography in 
the true spirit of the amateur. He will probably 
continue to do so to the end. He is a member 
or director of the leading photographic societies, 
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including the London Camera Club, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society. 
Vocationally, Mr. Mortimer is_ editor-in-chief 
of The Amateur Photographer, a position he held 
for many years when that popular weekly 
was known as The Amateur Photographer and 
Photographic News. Mr. Mortimer also edits 
the well-known pictoria! annual, Photograms of 
the Year. His present picture, “The Wreck’’, 
illustrates pre-eminently the qualities that have 
made him the unrivaled worker in marine- 
photography that he is. 


ied 


Learn the technique of photography well, 
then use it wisely. 

Learn to look and choose subjects for their 
simplicity of form.—W. Tuomas. 
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The Art of Coloring Photographs 


CECIL G. MOORE 





a eS INE of the most instructive and 
§| fascinating pastimes since the 
invention of the Kodak is the Art 
of Coloring Photographs. The 
ordinary black-and-white print is 
now made a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
Everywhere in nature you see a variety of color- 
vibration. Is it any wonder that the coloring 
of photographs has interested thousands of 
students of the camera all over the world? 





The Peerless oil-colors that have had such a 
phenomenal success everywhere come from the 
laboratory of the indefatigable worker, Mr. C. F. 
Nicholson, of Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Nicholson 
has made a life-study of colors and their com- 
binations and his research-work in colors and 
color-chemistry has kept his name and laboratory 
before the public for more than two decades. 
The discovery of the self-blending process in 
watercolors, as well as in oils, has kept his colors 
“the foremost of their kind” in their particular field. 

Many photographers now employ color-artists 
in their studios for the tinting and coloring of 
pictures, that these pictures may be seen on 
display in their show-cases and elsewhere. 

In order to appreciate what rapid strides 
have been made along the field of colored photo- 
graphs, one has but to look back at the old- 
fashioned colored tintypes and Daguerreotypes. 
The use of self-blending transparent colors was 
not then known. The work was crudely done 
and required skill as well as patience. Today, 
almost anyone may easily learn the art of coloring 
photographs by the simplified methods used 
in Japanese transparent oil-colors. 

The accompanying picture illustrates the 
world-famous hundred-thousand dollar master- 
piece, by Millet, “The Angelus’, reproduced 
and colored. The photograph was enlarged 
from an eight- by ten-inch negative, up to a three- 
foot by five-foot print, on semi-gloss paper. 
The photograph was then mounted on beaver- 
board and hand-colored by the use of oil-colors. 
No doubt many photographs have been colored 
by this process, passed off as originals, and sold 
for large sums of money. As the colors are self- 
blending, they are easily applied with tufts of 
cotton-batting made into pounces. After the 
picture was finished and framed, it was very 
difficult to distinguish this colored photograph 
from the original oil-painting. 

Nearly all photographs, excepting those on 


glossy-surfaced paper, will color easily; but some 
prints require an application of a special medium 
before applying the color to the print. 

First get a piece of glass with a sheet of white 
paper underneath it to serve as a palette. Then 
press from the tube a small portion of the color 
desired, leaving space enough for the mixing 
of the color on the glass with the medium and 
the tuft of cotton. Put only the colors you will 
require in coloring your subjects on the palette, 
and make the same number of cotton-pounces, 
so that you will have them ready for use. To 
thin down the color, only a little medium is 
required to produce the various tints. 

A pounce is a piece of cotton-batting rolled 
into various shapes and sizes with the fingers. 
By winding a piece of cotton around the point 
of a paper-stump, you will find it a very useful 
article in the coloring of photographs. 

Take a tuft of cotton with a little color on it 
and rub in a circular motion on a white piece of 
cardboard or paper until you have the desired 
color-value. Apply to the part you wish to 
color. If it is a landscape, work in the sky first, 
beginning at the horizon and blending a light 
color-value of yellow, then of red and then of 
light blue. After the colors have been applied 
to the print, take a clean tuft of cotton and tap 
lightly or stipple the surface until you have a 
perfect blend or atmospheric effect. In a short 
time, the picture will begin to show its natural 
beauty, and will develop any artistic talent you 
may possess. 

The same principle applies to the coloring of a 
portrait. Take a little flesh-color on a tuft of 
cotton and rub on a practice-sheet of white 
paper, until you have a light flesh-tone, then 
apply lightly over the entire surface of the face. 
If the colors run over the edges of the outline 
of the photograph, you may eliminate them by 
the use of a dry cotton-pounce before the color 
dries. The blush in the cheeks is applied in the 
same way. Stipple or pounce lightly a flesh 
red—cheek-pink—until you get the desired 
effect. Be sure you do not disturb the under- 
color when doing this. 

Recently two pictures were colored in Peerless 
oils by Capt. Thos. E. S. Davies, Captain of the 
Dept. of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. One was 
presented to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons by the Deputy Minister and one was to be 
presented to H. R. H., the Prince of Wales. 
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COPY OF MILLET’S FAMOUS MASTERPIECE 


Fine, round sable-brushes or paper-stumps 
may be used in connection with the cotton- 
pounces, and are necessary in coloring the eyes 
and lips and other small details that cannot 
be done with the cotton-pounce. 

After laying in the general color-scheme, the 
reducing or wiping out the highlights is most 
effectively accomplished by the use of the cotton- 
pounce. Very little color is required over the 
high-tones of your picture. Do not forget to 
tap lightly until you get the tone required. 
This also applies to the highlights in clouds. 
Many wonderful effects may be produced in this 
manner. 

Simply mix a little flake white with any of the 
colors in the outfit; by so doing, you reduce the 
strength of the colors and make them opaque. 
This is useful in painting the petals in flowers, 
the eyes and lips in portraits, or where small 
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detail is required. Almost any color-value may 
be produced by the admixture of white. 

Take the large tube of medium and add six 
ounces of turpentine. This will give the proper 
consistency and is ready for thinning the colors 
as they come from the tubes. A very little of 
this preparation goes a long way. 

Always use a good, clear print that shows 
detail. A weak or undeveloped print does not 
give the best results. Old Masters stock in 
cream, or buff Haloid Press Bromide double- 
weight semi-mat papers are excellent for coloring- 
purposes. Sepia-toned paper makes a_ very 
charming surface to work upon and cannot be 
surpassed for attractiveness, color-harmony, 
and richness of tone. It will command the 
attention of all. 

A Doretype is a glass-positive made from a 
contact glass-negative, and must not be over- or 
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under-developed. The making of a first class 
positive on glass requires a certain amount of 
attention and skill, especially when made for 
coloring purposes. A thin or weak positive will 
not look as well when colored. See that the 
shadows in your positive are not too black, so 
that the transparent color will show through and 
absorb some of the tones and tints of your 
colored picture. 

Take a glass-positive of a portrait or landscape, 
and place it in a photographic retouching-stand, 
where the light wil! reflect through (as in 
retouching a negative). A weak solution of 
ammonia and water over the surface of the 
positive is necessary before coloring the subject. 
Great care must be taken as you are now working 
on the emulsion and using delicate tones of color. 
The use of a red sable-brush is necessary for 
fine detail-work. Do not use the cotton-pounce. 
This work is accomplished entirely by the use 
of brushes. Do not rub or irritate the film, as 
it is an easy matter to spoil a plate by unnecessary 
rubbing or friction. After the glass-positive 
has been all colored, a coat of waxing-solution 
may be applied to the entire surface, and let 
dry. The most interesting part of the Doretype, 
is the placing of different tones of silk over the 
colored side of the positive, such as buff, light 
yellow, cream or pink. These colors produce 
warm flesh-tones and blue, light green, or pear!- 


gray makes cold flesh-tones. You will find 
that by experimenting along these lines, a 
beautiful combination and variety of tones 
may be produced. In using buff colored silk 
back of the positive it will not be necessary to 
apply color on face of subject, except to tint the 
eyes and lips the proper tone. 

A piece of the original silk of the subject’s 
dress may be placed back of the positive. In 
this instance it will not be necessary to tint the 
dress-color on the positive, as the original color 
will be absorbed through, and an exact repro- 
duction of the original color is made. When the 
positive has been colored and backed up with the 
silk, it is now ready to place in a Doretype frame, 
made especially for this class of pictures. They 
may be purchased from any photo-supply house. 

They are made in single and double cases, 
such as mother and father in the same case. 
Another pleasing effect is the use of liquid gold 
or bronze in place of the silk. Simply by flowing 
or pouring over the colored side of the positive 
until the gold is evenly distributed, the colors 
will be visible as the gold acts as a background, 
the same as the silk. 

As this subject requires more space than can 
be allotted to an article on coloring photographs 
at this time, a special article in this interesting 
branch of photography in colors will be forth- 
coming at a later date. 
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HONORABLE MENTION—MY HOME COMPETITION 
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The Low Viewpoint in Landscape Photography 


JOHN L. SWAYZE, Jr. 







10 one can have gone very far 
in his photographic education with- 
out having been warned against 
| confusing the position of the eyes 
bea some five feet ten inches above the 
ground—with that of the camera, and con- 
sequently introducing false perspective into his 
pictures. To avoid this danger of a lower view- 
point the experienced photographer has resource 
to direct-vision finders, high tripods; and, in 
cases of desperation, to the device of resting 
the camera against the forehead and exposing 
from that elevated and comparatively steady 
viewpoint. 

This is done so that the camera may reproduce 
what the photographer sees as he stands before 
his subject. But there is another side to the 
problem. The American Indians, in common 
with most primitive people, have a_ tradition 
that the closer the eyes are to the ground the 
more one can see. This is more largely true 
than most people imagine. Try it for yourself. 
New objects spring into prominence, mostly 
those in the immediate foreground and those on 
the distant horizon. The middle ground of a 
scene is suppressed in favor of the extremes. 

Of course, this results in distortion, sometimes 
in very effective distortion. The “‘movies’’ have 
used it frequently, as D. W. Griffith did in his 
“Orphans of the Storm’? when the camera was 
placed on the ground-level to give the effect of 
rush and power to a cavalry-charge. Portrait- 
studios, whose business makes an occasionally 
gentle distortion necessary, have long been 
familiar with the prominence that the low 
viewpoint gives a weak chin or a flabby mouth. 
But these cases hardly apply to landscape- 
photography. Nature is not to be quite so 
rudely tampered with, and most workers have 
followed the conservative course of exposing 
from a viewpoint at least as high as the eyes. 

If we were offered in photography the freedom 
of painting—not that any dyed-in-the-emulsion 
photographer would take it—we would undoubt- 
edly follow the bold course of some of the old 
masters, Titian in particular, who painted part 
of their canvases in bird’s-eye perspective, part 
in normal, and part in what we may call worm’s- 
eye. Lacking it, we must follow the realistic 
method of a consistent viewpoint. 

In the woods and fields, however, special 
conditions call for special technique. There is 
a beauty of almost fairy delicacy in low bushes 





and ferns, or tiny cascades of running water, 
that is entirely lost in the average landscape- 
exposure. In the fall and winter especially, when 
much open field and woods scenery is too lifeless 
to make even a passably good record-picture, 
a new interest may be created simply by lowering 
the camera. 

The reflecting-camera is the ideal instrument 
for this work. One may open the hood, stoop 
beside a clump of trees or fallen log so as to 
throw them into sharp relief against a cloud- 
swept sky, and find an undreamed-of and inter- 
esting picture. Ordinarily the reflex is a stubborn 
camera for landscape-work; but here it pays 
dividends. One has only to imagine the task of 
composing on the groundglass of a view-camera 
and in this type of close-up composition the 
groundglass must be used to ensure absolute 
accuracy of focus and arrangement—with the 
head and eyes of the unfortunate photographer 
some three feet above the ground, to see the 
advantage of the mirror and _ hood. 

Nevertheless, a tripod is still a necessity. The 
extremes of distance included, and the presence 
of foreground detail, must be met by small stops 
and time exposures. Some __barrel-mounted 
lenses do not stop down below F/16, and this 
necessarily handicaps the worker when he is 
dealing with extreme foreground-details. 

In general, however, the pleasantest type of 
subjects for low viewpoint work are more than 
ten feet from the camera. The change wrought 
by lowering the camera is still marked, and 
careful use of the rising-front will keep the 
foreground from blurring obtrusively. 

A drop-front also may occasionally be valuable, 
as in the case of a deeply rutted road, leading 
down a hill toward a distant view. Here the 
ruts may be made the motive of the composition, 
the view the background. In this as in other 
pictures, lowering the camera much below two 
and a half feet will result in extreme distortion, 
and the unpleasant sensations usually associated 
with impressionistic art. 

For this reason, a sharp-focus lens, but not an 
anastigmat, is best. The anastigmat can be 
used to greater advantage in low viewpoint 
than in most pictorial work; but even here it 
will give a picture too wiry-sharp in one plane 
and too blurred in others. Thus the beauty of 
the picture-surface will be lost, and the feeling of 
reality that consistency in definition brings will 
be sacrificed to the startling effect of one or two 
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objects looming up out of chaos. If an anastig- 
mat must be used, stop it down until it is almost 
universal in focus, and soften the resulting 
picture by rough-paper printing, or the insertion 
of a piece of bolting cloth in the enlarger. Any 
but the gentlest diffusion of this type will destroy 
the characteristic texture rendering of bushes, 
rocks and clouds. 

It is safer to discard the anastigmat in favor 
of a soft-focus lens, and use this so far stopped 
down that it is almost sharp and, at the same 
time, almost universal in focus. The vitality 
and charm of the surfaces will both be kept, 
and the eye will pass from one plane to another 
without any jolts. 

Sunlight takes on a new and startling value 
when the principal objects in the picture are 
near enough to show the gradations by which it 
steals around curves and angles. Non-halation 
plates are almost a necessity if these shadings 
are to be kept; and more than usual care must 
be taken not to crowd the highlights by an 
incorrect developer. A crisp, almost harsh 
negative of press-photography quality is desirable. 

Now and then, in this low viewpoint work, an 
exposure may be made without a filter, for 
there are rarely large masses of color that must 
be kept in a correct tonal relation. The emphasis 
is on form, on detail and contour, rather than 
on tones and color-values. For this reason, it is 
exacting intellectual work, with less wealth of 
sensual material to fall back on. If a composition 
does not carry enough mental interest to make 
the spectator accept the convention involved in 
the unusual angle of view, it becomes unpleasing, 
and appears distorted. Frequently, also, a 
picture that is interesting and mentally exciting 
to the photographer is unintelligible to the 
public. One must deal in themes that have an 
universal appeal—snow-covered telegraph-poles 
beside a dilapidated road-sign—to hold and 
increase interest. 

Even the most promising subject-matter may 
be obscured by more than a certain amount of 
distortion, and, although this must be largely 
regulated by the particular composition and the 
taste of the individual, some rule of thumb can 


be given. If the distortion is noticeable when 
the picture is held at arms’ length, and about a 
foot and a half higher than the eyes, it is danger- 
ously near the line that divides the emphatic 
from the monstrous. A long focus lens usually 
prevents anything so marked, and here again 
the reflecting-camera is excellent. The manu- 
facturers, partly to avoid mechanical difficulties, 
have recently begun to put long-draw anastig- 
mats on their cameras of that type, and the 
pictorialist has profited by the practice. 

Questions of optics aside, distortion is much 
more a menta! state than most photographers 
realise. The history of art shows surprising 
distortions that passed current in their time. 
The Egyptians drew the parts of the body so 
that each appeared in its most characteristic 
profile—the head from the side, the shoulders 
full on, and so forth. The middle ages elon- 
gated figures to twice their normal height because 
that proportion accorded better with their 
architecture. This, in painting and sculpture, 
is called conventionalisation. There is a picture 
by Turner that is lighted from three different 
places, and no one notices it. By a clever 
manipulation of his optical distortions, the 
photographer can produce much the same 
acquiescent frame of mind in his audience. 
The trick consists in practising the same kinds 
of distortion in a group of pictures, and in making 
each dwarfing coincide, with a portion of slight 
interest, and each emphasising some dominant 
note in the composition. A well-knit technique 
of this kind will give style to a collection of 
prints, and make them express some of the 
personality of the photographer. The reason 
that photography sinks so easily into the plane 
of a mechanical craft is that the influence of the 
commercial photographer, with his vast system- 
atised studio-systems and his brilliant, repro- 
ductive news-pictures, is strong in the work of 
the pictorialist, and because optical perspective 
has not yet been brought into any relation to the 
subject-matter of a picture. Low viewpoint- 
photography will give every one an opportunity 
to try his hand at one kind of conventionalisation 
and expression. 
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Winter-Photography in the Far North 
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1ROM time to time in this maga- by some workers, we can admire the results 
| zine some very fine examples and shiver. 

4 of winter-photography have been In the Northern Barrens, however, these aids 
#4) shown, with snow as the principal are almost entirely lacking. It is possible to 
=) theme, and made by various noted _ travel, as the writer has done, for days and see 
pictorialists. Of course, these pictures have nothing to break the dead white surface of the 
been made near or not very far from some of snow. Rocks, which might help, are almost 
our cities; or, rather, at no greater distance entirely covered, hollows are filled with drift; 
than can be reached in a short time by train and trees, of course, there are none, or even 
or automobile. After a casual glance at the title bushes. What few animals and birds exist 
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it might be supposed that the Arctic would be 
the home of snow-pictures which might be 
obtained with comparative ease. In the experi- 
ence of the writer who spent three years in the 
country around and to the north of Chesterfield 
Inlet, in the northwest corner of Hudson’s 
Bay,—a region covering from about lat. 64° to 
the Arctic Circle—it is not so simple as might 
be thought. 

Although snow plays a very important part 
indeed in winter-photography, other things are 
of equal value to the composition. Trees, 
hedges, winding roads, even wheel-tracks or 
footprints, in lower latitudes where the snow 
is soft, with their darker accents and shadows— 
all go to make up a harmonious whole. Handled 


become so white that it is almost an impossibility 
to see them unless they move. There are rare 
exceptions, of which one is the raven, which 
remains perfectly black. Another is the caribou, 
which only lightens slightly. 

These are the conditions inland. Along the 
coast photographic possibilities are a little 
better, owing to the masses of ice which are 
thrown up at the edge of the shore by the action 
of the tides, or on islands and reefs. In books 
on Arctic exploration, there are many fine 
pictures, particularly of natives, native dwellings 
and so on, which pass for winter-work; but, as 
a matter of fact, they are nearly all made in 
the spring or early summer when the weather 
is quite warm and the light good. The summer 
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is really over before the ice breaks up sufficiently 
to allow any travel by water. At that time a 
man can work comfortably and quite short 
exposures may be given, the light then being as 
strong as that of England or Southern Canada. 
In fact, in some cases, shorter exposing can be 
given than in these countries, owing to much 
light being reflected from the snow. It is very 
easy to be deceived, however, as figures, espe- 
cially if dressed in deerskin-clothing, need quite 
a full exposure. The pictures of the schooner in 
winter-quarters received 1/100 second at F/4.5, 
without a filter in March, and that of the three 
natives building an “igloo” (snow-house) 1/50 
second in April. 

To diverge a little, the writer was told once 
by R. Flaherty, the man who made the cele- 
brated film “‘Nanook of the North,” that an 
igloo made an ideal studio, owing to the pure 
whiteness of its interior, which, by the reflection 
of light back and forth, gave a wonderfully soft 
lighting. His results certainly justified his 
statement. The igloo in the photograph was 
built for the same purpose; but, alas, the weather 
was getting too warm, and it collapsed before 
we could use it. It should be added that the 
foregoing applies to a new igloo; one occupied 
by an Eskimo family for a time is different 
altogether in color. 


Actually, in the depth of winter, photography 
is difficult, owing to lack of light. Of course, 
time-exposures may be made; but the sun, if 
any, is at such an extremely low angle and the 
amount of light given is so weak, that an exposure 
made in the hand, even with a F/4.5 lens, is 
virtually certain to be underexposed. Possibly, 
some of the new; extremely fast plates now 
on the market might make it possible. It is 
very doubtful, even then. 

Another drawback is the temperature; or 
better, perhaps, the absence of it. Many 
places farther south may for a short time get 
the thermometer as low; but almost invariably 
the air is still. In the Barren Lands conditions 
are different; for there is nearly always wind, 
and plenty of it. By the time one has taken off 
a mitt, long enough to focus and press the button, 
a few frozen fingers is the result; and the- man 
who can set up a tripod and play around with 
focusing-screws at perhaps 55° below zero, with 
a ten-mile breeze, is a hero. 

If he has to do it, or is sufficiently enthusiastic 
to do it for choice, and wishes to avoid disappoint- 
ment, let him use his camera with the shutter 
open, and make exposures with a cap. This 
suggestion is made owing to the fact that the 
extreme cold seriously affects shutter-mecha- 
nisms. My own experience was that a Graflex 
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focal-plane shutter became much slower and 
often would not close; an Ibso shutter on another 
camera had the same fault. If they were taken 
indoors and left awhile, they worked perfectly 
again. Another warning is, beware of film-packs. 
The cold makes the celluloid brittle, and upon 
pulling the exposed film around to the back, 
however carefully done, it often breaks across, 
just below where the paper joins the film, prob- 
ably after moving a little way. If one is outside 
and cannot open the pack to put the films in 
position for a fresh start, this means a ruined 
dozen. Roll-films are perfectly satisfactory; or, 
of course, cut films or plates. 

Apart from landscape, there is a wealth of 
material among the Eskimos for genre-work or 
portraiture, as they are not in the least camera 
shy. In fact generally they are only too delighted 
to pose, and seem to have no superstitions in 
that direction, although they are filled with 
them in other ways. Nothing pleases them more 
than to see themselves shown in lantern-slides. 
There is a story of a “‘movie” made by the staff 
of an exploration vessel on the coast of Baffin 
Land. Among the figures photographed was 
that of an old woman, who shortly after died. 
The ship returned the following year, and one 
night the natives were given a “movie” show. 
Presently, the old lady, then dead, appeared 
on the screen. This was too much; there was 
one howl, and a rush for the door. 

Developing and printing also have their little 
troubles, the lack of water being perhaps the 


worst. In most places the need has to be 
supplied by melting ice. This means that there 
is seldom enough for household and cooking 
purposes, and the poor photographer who wishes 
to use it in plentiful quantities for washing is not 
a popular person. A good hypo-eliminator will 
help a lot to economise water. 

If the worker can monopolise a nice warm 
room at need, he can get along without much 
trouble—but this does not often happen. The 
use of a darkroom, usually a cupboard in a cold 
corner, is another matter, and he is surely faced 
with the question of keeping his solutions warm 
or at a working-temperature. Different methods 
may be employed; but the writer found a trip 
to the oven occasionally to be good, as it had 
the merit of warming the fingers also. 

Packet or tablet-form developers are much 
the more convenient, both for negatives or 
paper, as it is difficult to keep stock-solutions 
owing to freezing and precipitation. 

In the case of negatives of scenes that are 
nearly all snow, the great danger is that of 
under-development, there being so little contrast. 
The plate or film looks black all over, and it is 
difficult to see, till after fixing, whether there is 
anything on it or not. Personally, the writer 
preferred the Watkins factorial method, using 
a_ well-known tablet-product. 

This method is to note the time taken in 
seconds, from the immersion of the plate till 
the first appearance of the image; and, in the 
case of this developer, keep it in for fifteen times 
that, inclusive. For example, supposing that 
the image appeared in 30 seconds, develop for 
30 x 15 seconds, or 7% minutes. Different devel- 
opers have each their own factorial number, and 
this is usually stated on the packet. Printing, of 
course, is easier, entire darkness not being 
essential; but even then there is the question of 
keeping the solutions warm. 

The foregoing are some of the trials and 
tribulations of a photographer in the Arctic. 
Yet for all that they add only a little to his 
problems. An enthusiast with a camera can 
have as good a time in the far north as in a 
more salubrious clime. He can certainly get 
something out of the common run. 

[Although most of our readers will be greatly 
interested in Mr. Weller’s account of picture- 
making near the Arctic Circle, yet there will be 
comparatively few to put into actual practice 
the helpful suggestions given. However, there 
are conditions in the winter-climate of several 
countries which approximate Arctic lighting, and 
there is no doubt that much that Mr. Weller 
points out may apply helpfully to photography 
in less chilly regions.—Ebp1rTor. | 
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How to Make a Photo-Album 


IRVING BRUCE WELLCOME 


WHE photo-enthusiast who makes a 
multitude of pictures, particularly 
enlargements, will find himself con- 
stantly in need of albums, small, 
medium, and large. As the average 
album contains only about fifty pages, is rather 
expensive to buy, and usually does not come in 
the size wanted—he might find it to his advantage 
to make them himself. For a number of years 
I have done this; but have never found a satis- 
factory way to bind them until just recently, 
when I picked up an idea that solved my prob- 
lem. This problem has always been to put the 
leaves in the covers so that each leaf would 
fold over flat. Tying the leaves together requires 
too wide a margin, and bends the leaves and 
large pictures accordingly. Ring-binders tear 
the leaves, are too expensive, too heavy, and 
the loose-leaf I have found unnecessary. The 
solution, which is quite simple, I present here- 
with in the hope that it may be of help to my 
readers. Perhaps some of you are already 
informed as to the making of an album-cover; 
but it may not be amiss to begin with that, as 
large covers can be home-made for a few cents, 
as against several dollars for the purchased 
variety. 

The necessary materials for an album are as 
follows: 

1. Fairly heavy Y-inch cardboard for the 
covers. This may be procured either from a 
picture-framing place, or a paper-house. 

2. Cover-cloth for the album. Either ordi- 
nary plain or colored cloth from a department- 
store, or else book-binding cloth from a bindery. 

3. Black buckeye, or colored buckeye, paper. 
This paper can be bought from a paper stock- 
house, and comes in two sizes, 20 x 26 inches, 
and 24x33 inches. About 50-pound stock is 
the usual weight for the average album; but if 
one desires a heavier sheet the 60, 70, or 80- 
pound stock may be used. The method of bind- 
ing I am about to describe is even better for 
heavy sheets than for light, so it is just a matter 
of choice. I usually cut the sheets myself with 
a knife or a safety-razor blade. 

4. About one-half pound of dry carpenters’ 
glue—get it in bricks from the hardware store. 
Perhaps the worker will prefer paste, which he 
can boil up himself; but, of course, the glue is 
stronger. 

5. A 200-foot roll of black book-binders’ tape, 
which comes glued on one side, 34-inch wide, 








or its equivalent in black cloth-strips, which you 
can cut and glue yourself. 

6. An ordinary 2-inch flat paint-brush from 
the Ten Cent Store. 

First determine the size you desire the albums, 
which to avoid waste, should be near to the 
cutting size of the paper without undue trimming, 
for you might as well have a slightly larger album 
for the same sheet-cost, as to throw away a 
large proportion of it in trimmings. For instance, 
the 20x26 sheets cut to make four 10x13 
sheets, a size which takes enlargements up to 
8x10 very nicely. To illustrate this article I 
shall describe the making of a 10x13 album, 
observing the following things: 

In cutting the paper for leaves, from the 
20 x 26 sheet, do not cut the sheet into four 
pieces, but only into two pieces 20 x 13 inches, 
and then fold each piece along the 20 inch side, 
which will give you a double sheet 10 x 13 inches. 

Cut your cardboard 14-inch larger each way 
than your sheets, two pieces 1014 x 18144. Then 
cut a piece for the thickness of the album, say 
about 2 inches, as 50 or 60 sheets when filled 
with pictures will be about this thickness. This 
piece will be 2x 1314. Now you will need two 
hinges of strong, black cloth,.cut 444x134. 
The cover-cloth should be ‘cut all in one piece 
to cover both front, thickness, and back card- 
boards, and lap around to the inside about 
one inch. This will make it cut to 25x 1514. 
See diagram. You will notice how it is cut at 
the corners, and notched at the hinges so that 
it will fold evenly when glued. 

To prepare the glue, break it up into small 
chips, by placing in a cloth-bag and pounding 
with a hammer, and then put it into a half pint 
of boiling water, and stir it occasionally until 
it dissolves, adding water after it has dissolved 
until it runs like corn-syrup when warm. After 
it cools, it will jell, so it must be used warm, and 
kept in a water-bath while using. 

Now you are ready to begin gluing. Remember 
these points. 

Always glue in a warm room, and away from 
drafts. 

Have glue warm, and in a warm water bath, 
and thin. 

Use the two-inch brush for gluing. 

Have plenty of flat table-space to work on, 
several large flat pieces of cardboard, and some 
sand-bags, or other weights handy. As each 
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FIGURE 1 


cover is glued on, it is placed under the card- 
board and weights until the glue has set. 

Put the glue only on the cardboard, and not 
on the cover or hinge-cloth, or you will have 
trouble with wrinkles. Lay out the three pieces 
vertically, with a 14-inch space between each 
cover, and the thickness strip. Place a weight 
on each cover to hold in position, and apply a 
liberal coat of glue to the thickness strip “H”’’, 
and to the hinge border of each cover for about 
one inch. Wait till the glue gets tacky, and 
then carefully and smoothly apply the 4% x 1314 
black cloth-hinge. Rub into good contact, and 
then carefully reversing the cover-boards, apply 
the back hinge in the same manner. Allow a 
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half hour under pressure. Then apply a liberal 
coat of glue over the whole of one side of FC, H, 
and BC, including the cloth-hinge. As soon as 
glue is tacky, carefully lay your cover-cloth in 
place, avoiding wrinkles, and smooth it from the 
center towards the edges with your hand, and 
then use a roller to make good contact. Place 
under weight for 44-hour to ensure adhesion, 
and then turn over and fold the one-inch edges 
over and glue into place. Then spread a very 
thin layer of glue on the inside of each cover, 
and press into place a sheet of black paper cut 
to just lap the ends of the turned-in borders. 
The whole is then placed under flat pressure to 
dry overnight, and in the morning may be bent 
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at the hinge, and your cover is ready for the 
sheets. I find it convenient to make two or 
three albums at the same time, as while waiting 
for one gluing to set you can work on another, 
and when buying materials it is easy to get 
enough for several at the same time. 

Now for the binding, which is simple; but the 
big secret of the album. You will have, say, 
thirty double sheets, making sixty pages. Get 
your glue very thin. Now cut thirty strips of 
the book-binders’ tape, thirteen inches long, or 
cloth of your own cutting or even strips of black, 
strong paper 13x 34 inches. Lay two of the 
folded double pages on your work-table, verti- 
cally, with the folded edges approximate, but 
ly-inch apart—or 4-inch, according to choice. 
Apply a coat of glue to one of your long strips, 
and make a hinge of it between the sheets, 
rubbing well into contact, then fold the right- 
hand doubled page book-fashion over the left- 
hand one, with the hinge inside, to the right 
hand, and all edges approximating. Take the 


next doubled sheet and laying the folded edge 
Y-inch frem the one just done, hinge them 
together as before. Do this with the twenty- 
seven remaining double sheets, always folding 
book-fashion. If you have been careful you will 
have a neat stack of sheets with just a trifle of 
the cloth-hinge extending from the right-hand 
long edge. To this you can either sew, or glue, 
or both, a piece of black cloth, and glue this 
firmly to the “thickness” piece of your album, 
and set it aside to dry, and your album is 
finished. When dry, each sheet will fold over 
on the next in regular book-fashion without 
bending, the album will open flat in any position, 
and the thickness at the hinge-binding, when 
full of pictures, will be about equal to the thick- 
ness of the rest of the album. Each hinge will 
be a little stiff until you have bent and folded it 
manually a few times; but it will soon limber up, 
and it will keep the sheets from tearing out, and 
the pictures from cracking, and bending loose, 
which I find to be a great advantage. 


Photography in the Textile Industry 
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E use of photography in the 
textile industry is at the present 
time very extensive, and every year 
new problems are being solved by 
the aid of a camera and its accesso- 
ries. Photography has become exceedingly effec- 
tive in the hands of the industrial technician. The 
mention of the different phases of industry to 
which photography is applied is not the intention 
of the writer, as it would entail considerable time 
and space; but his desire rather is to outline 
briefly some of the more important applications 
especially adapted to the textile industry. 


Interiors 


Photographing interiors of power-plants, 
machine-shops, textile mills and factories is 
perhaps of primary importance; for these photo- 
graphs are made largely for advertising-purposes, 
where the object is to impress customers and the 
general public, by means of photographs, with 
the completeness and size of the plant. Another 
purpose is to supply evidence of the manufactur- 
ing facilities to produce the goods. 

As the different machines are usually situated 


close together, to show them to the best advan- 
tage a position must be selected at some eleva- 
tion sufficiently high to enable one to look down 
upon them, thus viewing them from above, 
rather than on a level with them. Owing to the 
large area of space to be covered, a clear, bright 
day should be selected for this work as cross 
light from the windows will give strength and 
snap to the view. At the outset, a brief descrip- 
tion of the equipment used in this work will be 
necessary. A 5x7 or 8x 10 camera of the view- 
type which has a good bellows-extension, swing 
back, reversible back, rising-and-falling front and 
a rack-and-pinion for accurate focusing is essen- 
tial. The lenses used in this work must give 
perfect rendering of lines and, therefore, should 
be of the rectilinear or anastigmat type. The 
rectilinear will do, if stopped down; but whenever 
possible obtain an anastigmat. A wide-angle 
lens is essential in photographing interiors— 
views of large rooms where one is cramped for 
space—but in some cases this may distort 
subjects near at hand 

In photographing interiors, a rapid, backed 
plate or film must be used. If a plate is used, it 
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is extremely important that it be backed to pre- 
vent the ever-prevalent menace, halation; or the 
spreading of the highlights from the windows. 
The exposure depends upon many things, kind 
of plate used, lens and stop used and intensity 
of light, so that it is impossible to give an exact 
indication as to the time of exposure. There is 
a golden rule in photography which directs 
one to “expose for the shadows’, and this is 
especially important in dealing with interiors. 
A great deal depends upon the careful and 
patient development of an interior negative. 
It should constantly be borne in mind that the 
contrasts are excessive, and that every endeavor 
must be made to get the most out of the shadows, 
and, at the same time, keep the well-lighted 
portion of the plate held back. The problem is 


shadows, good contrast and no halation. After 
a good negative is prepared, it is rather a simple 
matter to obtain a good print or enlargement. 
Figure 1 is an average example of an interior 
picture and was made to show the number of ma- 
chines in the aisle and the length of the room. A 
5x7 Cycle Graphic camera fitted with a Bausch 
and Lomb Protar Series V, Wide-Angle lens was 
used in this case. The intensity of the light and 
the subject require careful consideration; and, as 
there happened to be a great many windows on 
each side of this room, it helped greatly to 
illuminate the machines which were dark. A 
Wellington Anti-Screen Backed plate was used 
to prevent halation and the exposure was twenty- 
five seconds at stop F/32. The advantage of the 
small stop is to bring the near objects, as well as 





FIGURE 3 


not an easy one to solve, and the best plan is to 
deal with the matter tentatively. Take, for 
example, a standard developer, “‘good old pyro”, 
as it is sometimes called. This developer, if 
used as described, works well on all negatives; 
but for an interior, halve the amount of soda and 
increase the water six times. By this method 
one can get the details out with the weak devel- 
oper; and, finally, if the plate lacks the usual 
density, some of the full strength developer can 
be added for a few final seconds. This will give 
one a good plate which shows detail in the 
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the distant ones, in focus. The plate was 
developed in pyro-soda developer, as already 
described, and turned out very well. 


Machinery and Apparatus 


From photographing interiors one naturally 
turns to pictures of special machinery or appara- 
tus. This is also an important field for the 
industrial photographer; for many times he has to 
obtain virtually perfect pictures, mainly for 
reproduction. This work is not difficult; but 
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FIGURE 4 


there are numerous points which need to be 
carefully considered in order to obtain the best 
results. This class of work covers such a wide 
field that each subject cannot be treated individ- 
ually so that we will consider it from a general 
standpoint. Most photographs of machinery 
are used for halftone-plates for catalog-work and 
other forms of advertising; and, occasionally, 
they are made for the purpose of making a good 
lantern-slide. The conditions under which one 
must work are often not very desirable; yet, it 
is necessary to obtain the best results. There- 
fore, one must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
various methods of controlling the light as well 
as making use of whatever illumination is at 
hand. Machinery is easy to photograph when 
light-conditions are good and one has plenty of 
room. However, difficulties present themselves 
when stationary machines are to be _ photo- 
graphed; and, as is usually the case, the machines 
are crowded into small spaces, with one side 
placed close to the windows, or under a window, 
necessitating working from the shadow-side with 
the camera pointing toward the source of light. 
In this case, a lens-hood must be used. In such 
circumstances, it requires careful work to produce 
good results. 

The same camera is used as for interiors; but 
do not attempt’to use a wide-angle lens, unless it 
is impossible to obtain the whole of the machine 
in the picture. The bad feature of the wide- 
angle lens in photographing machinery is that 
it gives distortion. When it is necessary to bring 
out the name of the manufacturer of the machine, 
a very helpful hint is to use a little powdered 
chalk, rubbing it over the printing; this brings 
it out in good contrast with the rest of the ma- 
chine, which is usually black. In addition to 
light-conditions, and other circumstances to be 
contended with, the object for which the picture 
is to be used is of paramount importance and 


must be given first consideration in the making 
of such pictures. 

In some cases, photographs of machines are 
desired with a clear white background; this 
necessitates painting or blocking out the back- 
ground with opaque. These photographs with 
the plain background are usually made for 
catalog-work. 

Figure 2 is a fair example of the detail that 
can be brought out in a single machine. This 
picture of a “Noble Comb” shows very clearly 
the general position of the material while machine 
is in operation. The same camera was used, 
but fitted with a 5x8 Tessar Ic F/4.5. The 
exposure on a Wellington plate on January 8 
at 11 a.m. was ten seconds at F/8. The reason 
for the large opening of the lens, F/8, was to 
bring the machine in the foreground into sharp 
focus and have the background out of focus so 
as not to attract attention. Of course, if this 
picture was to be used for advertising or catalog- 
work, the background could be blocked out by 
applying opaque as aforementioned. 

Now that one has photographed the interior 
of a textile plant, and some of the machines, one 
will consider making some pictures of the prod- 
ucts, such as cloth, yarn or knitted fabrics that 
have been manufactured. 


Textiles 


Some very beautiful photographs of textiles, 
namely handkerchiefs, lace collars, silk-striped 
material and so forth have been made by the 
use of the camera. Of course, work of this kind 
is very delicate and the results have to be the 
best possible in order to bring out the texture 
and quality of the goods. These photographs 
are made in the usual way with the 5 x 7 view- 
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camera, aforementioned, exercising great care 
in the selection of plate or film, and plenty of 
cross-light. By using a very strong cross-light 
every thread in a piece of white material has its 
own highlight and shadow and in this way 
brings out the real quality of the goods. 

When photographing white textile material one 
will find that it is necessary to use a slow plate, 
or the regular commercial film, as the added 
exposure made necessary helps to bring out 
more detail. 


Photomicrographs 


Photomicrography, combining the two subjects 
microscopy and photography, forms an interest- 
ing study for anyone; and, besides, it is very 
useful to the medical man, the chemist, the 
naturalist, the engineer and especially the man 
in the textile industry. 

The modern microscope is as far advanced 
from its prototype as the modern locomotive 
is from that of Stephenson. The microscope 
is an instrument of great precision and of extreme 
utility, because, by means of it, minute struc- 
tures of all kinds can be rendered apparent, 
drawn or chiefly photographed, thereby keeping 
them in the form of a permanent record. 

As the minute structures of various substances 
are often characteristic, the microscope is one 
of the most useful instruments of scientific 
research. Take for example the various fibers 
such as wool, cotton, silk, linen, hemp and so 
forth. By the aid of the microscope one is able 
to determine very quickly which fiber or fibers 
compose a piece of cloth. When this fact is 
taken into consideration, by means of photo- 
graphy one is making a permanent record of 
anything one sees through the microscope, and 
it therefore gives one some idea of the value 
of the two. 

The application of photography in combination 
with the microscope dates back to the very 
early days when the camera first came into use; 
but it is within the last twenty years that it 
has taken the place it really deserves. In the 
earlier days, and in fact, occasionally at the 
present time, magnified images of objects under 
the microscope were obtained by a form of 
tracing—some form of reflector or camera- 
lucida being placed over the eyepiece of the 
microscope and the image of the object reflected 
upon a sheet of paper placed on the table. 

The main difficulty in making a camera-lucida 
drawing comes when the object contains a great 
amount of detail, it being very difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to make the tracing even 
if one is a skilled draftsman; and even at that, 


the work of two skilled artists might be alto- 
gether different. 

On. the other hand, if a photograph of an 
object seen through the microscope is used, it 
resembles the original in every respect; every 
line, every dot and even the light and shade 
is faithfully produced. It is evident, therefore, 
that for very accurate work photomicrography 
is the only process really available. 

The factors essential to the production of a 
photograph of an object magnified by the micro- 
scope are as follows: 


(a) An illuminant. 
(b) A microscope with a camera attached. 
(c) A sensitive plate. 


These factors resolve themselves simply into 
a camera of unusually great bellows-draw, and 
some means of illuminating the object much 
more brilliantly than in the case of an ordinary 
photograph. The greater the magnification 
desired, the greater must be the bellows-draw; 
and, as the object photographed is usually 
semi-opaque or is entirely opaque and is usually 
to be lighted only on the side photographed, 
the illuminant must be of very great intensity. 
Usually, a parallel beam from a carbon arc-lamp 
at close range is necessary in order to avoid 
unbearably long exposures. 

Some ordinary type of camera with generous 
bellows-draw is not infrequently used for low 
magnification; but for work of a nature which 
deserves to be called scientific, cameras made 
specially for this purpose are used—such as the 
one illustrated in Figure 3. 

Figures 4 and 5 are photomicrographs made 
with the apparatus described and for the purpose 
of showing difference in penetration of certain 
substances on the material. 

It is obvious that in the described applications 
of photography to textile problems the general 
processes are sketched only briefly. Anyone 
taking up these applications will find that the 
same general principles are used that hold good 
in general photographic work of the ordinary 
type; for example, the cross-lighting often 
necessary in photomicrographing a fabric or 
fiber is exactly the cross-lighting used so much 
at the present time in portrait-work, except that 
the object is very small and the illumination 
more brilliant. 

Anyone taking up this work will find that his 
general photographic experience is all that is 
necessary, if used with common sense; and he 
will also find that these subjects offer themselves 
for study when landscapes no longer attract 
and even portraiture has begun to lose its charm. 
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Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XIII—Review-Work 


SA ILLE topical film is not confined to the 
ig! news-reels. Originally the news- 
i, reel filled all requirements; but, 

“| gradually, the editors came to see 

SES) that many scenes which were of 
interest and value possessed no news-value 
whatever. That is, they were entirely lacking 
in timely interest. These topics would be as 
valuable released a year hence as they would be 
today. Recognising this fact, an experimental 
review-reel or magazine-reél was released. It 
met with instant favor; and today the review- 
film is quite as important, if not more so, than 
the news-reel. Timely interest is not essential to 
topics for the review-film. Therein lies the great 
difference between news and review. You are 
familiar with the great newspapers of the country 
and with the type of information they impart. 
The news-reel is the same story presented upon 
the screen. You are also familiar with such 
periodicals as Scientific American, Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Science, and so forth. The 
review-reel will carry topics not dissimilar to the 
items described in such journals. For that 
reason the review-reel is coming to be known as 
the magazine of the screen. 

After talking with people of various classes 
in cities in all parts of our country, I have come 
to the conclusion that eventually public-demand 
will result in theaters where a complete magazine 
will be shown each week. This magazine will 
consist of perhaps a short story, in our case a 
single reel tabloid, the joke-column of animated 
cartoons, a serial, a few timely topics in the form 
of a news-reel, the travel-department with a reel 
of scenics and the general interest department 
which will be two or more reels of current 
scientific, artistic and mechanical interest. In 
reels, we have the single reel and a single reel 
instalment of a serial; two reels of fiction; news 
and cartoons, one reel; travel, one reel; general 
interest, two reels; a six-reel minimum program. 
When such a theater is established you wil see 
the present type of theater losing patronage. 
I have known repeated instances of people 
paying admission to a vaudeville theater only to 
leave as soon as the review-film had been run. 
Many features which cost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been carried by review-films which 
have probably cost Jess than three thousand 
dollars to produce! Do you think that the 





exhibitor runs his fillers just to give you added 
value? The topicals are either of such good 
quality that they will attract patronage otherwise 
lost or are so poor that they act as chasers to 
disgust patrons and cause them to leave the 
theater after each full performance. This is 
a device which is costly in the long run; for, 
unconsciously, the patron avoids a theater in 
which he has seen a poor film. Chasers are 
used principally in cheap theaters in large 
cities which make an appeal to transient visitors. 

Perhaps the first type of topical film which 
did not belong strictly to the news-reel was the 
scenic. Although the technique employed in 
filming scenics has vastly improved, the scenic 
still remains very popular, as Mr. Burton Holmes 
has good cause to know. The original scenic 
was very similar to the vacation snapshots we 
still have with us. A panorama of mountains, 
the breaking surf, or the desert-expanse. These 
were unfamiliar to enough people to make them 
good subjects. However, technique was improv- 
ing rapidly and the scenic artist had to keep pace. 
Today the scenics vie with the excellent work 
which we see in such journals as the National 
Geographic Magazine, with the added charm of 
motion. The Pathé-Review regularly carries a 
colored scenic film of great beauty and interest. 

No matter how beautifully a landscape may 
be rendered, either in photograph or drawing, 
it is frozen in appearance. The film gives us the 
same beauty in motion. The artist raves about 
design, composition, masses, balance and a 
hundred different terms. Now I have no quarrel 
with art. It is a necessary adjunct to a well- 
balanced life; but I do have a grievance against 
those artists who have become heartless techni- 
cians and have lost all of that spirit of kinship 
with Nature which makes graphic art worth 
while. I know that I shall be proclaimed 
heretic; but I maintain that in a well-rendered 
scenic film, made with due regard to the character 
of the subject and well treated technically there 
is more real art than in a gallery of ordinary 
paintings. Even among the ranks of modern 
photographers the spirit of independence is sadly 
lacking. Having tried in vain to apply the laws 
of graphic art to photography, they say, ‘‘Yes 
we know! Photography is sadly lacking because 
it is a mechanical process. 

(To be continued) 
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EDITORIAL 








Photographic Evenings 


HE long winter-evenings, which happily 

are past, have borne witness to the fact 
that amateur-photographers of ability have not 
profited adequately by the numerous oppor- 
tunities to exploit their hobby. That the practice 
of photography in an exemplary manner is an 
incomparable pastime cannot be disputed. Yet, 
while it is undoubtedly the most popular of 
hobbies, its practice is productive oi more work 
that is inferior than what may be called admir- 
able. Right here, it may be said that select 
pictorial workers are enlightening the general 
public at their exhibitions by showing how 
exalted is the beautiful art of pictorial photo- 
graphy. But it is in the nature of evening- 
entertainments in their homes or at those where 
they are invited guests that they may accomplish 
the best results along these lines. What better 
way can there be to entertain one’s friends than 
by giving a “photographic evening’, as others 
arrange a soirée musicale? Although bridge- 
whist and dancing-parties are de rigueur in the 
social life of a great city, their devotees may be 
glad to give up an occasional evening to witness 
the results of an eminent amateur’s artistic 
efforts. A Photographic Evening may consist 
of stereopticon-views of a journey made by the 
host and personally described by him. In many 
cases, such an entertainment will compare 
favorably with a travelog of Burton Holmes or 
E. M. Newman. The successful user of color- 
plates, Lumiére or Agfa, can amuse his friends 
famously with a suitably projected series of 
plates, realistic and truthful in color, of flowers, 
fruits, paintings, decorations, portraits or natural 
scenery. Such an entertainment is one of incom- 
parable interest and delight. We know several 
gentlemen who are able to indulge this somewhat 
expensive photographic pastime, notably Col. 
James M. Andrews of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Edward R. Hewitt of New York, whose 
collections of color-plates are distinguished for 
variety and beauty of subject and technical 
perfection. They are always a source of supreme 
enjoyment to those who are privileged to see 
them on occasions known as Photographic 
Evenings. The maker of enlarged photographs 
in any of the several printing-mediums, can 
give his friends a delightful after-dinner enter- 


tainment by showing the results of his pictorial 
activities. He places one print after another 
upon a regular artist’s easel—or uses one of an 
improvised type—taking care that they are 
suitably lighted. A description punctuated by 
personal reminiscences accompanies the display 
of each picture which, in turn, may be the subject 
of friendly comment or criticism, at the sug- 
gestion of the exhibitor. Here again, a company 
of art-lovers may be pleasantly and profitably 
entertained. Rare, indeed, is the individual 
who does not admire a beautiful picture, espe- 
cially in these days of jazz and mental aberration 
when the average art-exhibition is devoted to 
the brazen display of painted atrocities—nature 
and man shown grossly distorted in color and 
form. To look upon supremely beautiful camera- 
creations produced by persons guided by purely 
artistic impulses, and to enjoy them amid con- 
genial surroundings, is not only genuine pleasure 
but a privilege. We indulge the hope that 
makers of beautiful and artistic photographs, 
whether in color or in monotone, will feel that 
it is not only their prerogative, but their duty 
to contribute to the world’s happiness and 
uplift, which they can do by emulating the 
refreshing example of the comparatively few 
of their kind, and the Photographic Evening 
will become a firmly established feature in our 
social life. 
Know Your Print 


HE pictorialist who is so fortunate as to 

discover why one of his prints was not 
hung—probably because of a serious fault in 
composition which he had not observed in the 
finished print—has learned a profitable lesson. 
Too great haste in composing a picture may result 
in disappointment. A picture that is intended 
for a distinguished exhibition deserves deliberate, 
critical analysis by its originator. A good way 
is to display it in the home where he may see it 
often. Opinions of discriminating friends may 
be helpful and should be welcomed. Entering a 
print, or a duplicate, in a members’ monthly 
competition at the club, offers an admirable 
opportunity to determine its excellences and 
defects. If faulty, the print may be capable of 
improvement, or a print of a more promising 
subject may be selected. Individuality in a 
print is of paramount importance. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


, Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of ali sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Praoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
fore PHoto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—My Home 
Closed January 31, 1926 


First Prize: Y. Nakao. 
Second Prize: Emily H. Hayden. 
Third Prize: Elsa B. Versfelt. 


Honorable Mention: L. J. Creegan; B. E. Drake; 
J. K. Hodges; Dr. K. Koike; F. A. Kunishge; Louis R. 
Murray; Walter Rutherford; John O. Scudder; Jo- 
sephine M. Wallace; Albert Williams, Jr. 


o 


Subjects for Competition—1926 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 

“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.”’ Closes May 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

“Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
*‘Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

‘Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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Y. NAKAO 


BY THE SEA 
FIRST PRIZE—MY HOME COMPETITION 
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THE JUDGE AT HOME 


MRS. EMILY H. HAYDEN 


SECOND PRIZE—MY HOME COMPETITION 


Advanced Competition 


In the “My Home”’ competition, the most successful 
entries of which are now under consideration, the 
participants were offered an extremely wide range of 
subjects, and it was interesting for the jury to observe 
the many different ways in which the theme was 
interpreted. Of course, many workers were satisfied 
to photograph their home from the most favorable 
viewpoint, usually selecting a day filled with pleasant 
sunshine, in this way suggesting a feeling of the owner’s 
contentment. Others performed the task at a time 
when there was no sunshine in evidence; but it was 
impossible to divine the sentiment associated with 
such a tame, colorless impression. That the home— 
doubtless a happy one, filled with domestic felicity— 
was in a neighborhood devoid of external interest, was 
obvious. Indeed, most homes are outwardly unattrac- 
tive in the winter-time, unless, perhaps, the element 
of seasonable sport or amusement can be introduced. 
So, in both cases cited above, the result was a mere 
mechanical record, and one wholly devoid of sentiment. 
It may not have occurred to these camerists to consider 
the pictorial possibilities mentioned in the regular 
monthly department, “Subject for Next Competition 
—Advanced Workers’. On this page, the Publisher 
indicates the many different ways in which the partici- 
pant in a monthly competition may interpret a given 
subject. He has only to study them and then to make 
his choice. In the present instance, the contestant 
who confined himself to recording the outward appear- 
ance of his home, rarely succeeded in creating in 
the mind of the beholder a feeling of approval, much 
less of envy; whereas the photographer of a feature of 
the dwelling that conveyed a sense of personal happi- 





ness, comfort or ease, such as the porch, the veranda, 
the nursery, the living-room, the den, gave proof of 
the existence of a home that he loved. It was entries 
such as these that adequately met the requirements 
of the competition and the approval of the judges. 
All the same, there were a number of entries which 
showed the domicile amid attractive surroundings, and 
which gave the photographer an opportunity to 
reveal his artistic skill and poetic feeling. 

To this last-named class of interpretations belongs 
“By the Sea’, on the preceding page. This picture 
made a strong appeal by reason of its delightful pic- 
torial qualities and poetic charm, and the tonal beauty 
of the print. The conception is bold and free, and the 
pictorial plan without the apparent observance of 
recognised laws or principles. Some of our critical 
observers may object to the heavy, dark masses 
in which the picture abounds; but they are character- 
istic features, forceful and significant, of the artist’s 
pictorial design. The broad stretch of shore, expressed 
in a high key, is broken by dark-looking objects that 
may be refuse or marine vegetation. They are well 
placed and save the situation, as it were, in this other- 
wise bare-looking and uninteresting part of the composi- 
tion. The odd-looking structure—the artist’s home— 
is not shown in its entirety; but the observer is able to 
determine its native Japanese character. 

Data: Locality, Japan; Anastigmat, at F/11; 
October, 1925; 1/50 second; Eastman roll-film; pyro- 
soda; enlargement on Eastman Vitava Rapid Black, J. 

“The Judge at Home” represents a sitting-room 
almost typically American in general appearance. 
The average American likes pretty things about the 
home, but not an excess. Others there are whose 
love of pictures and art-objects is boundless, and, it 
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THE FAVORITE CHAIR 


is sad to observe, there is also a growing number whose 
motto is, ““Not a picture in my house!’ Well; all I 
have to say is, “Chacun @ son gott’’. In any event, 
the beholder inclines to the belief that the “Judge’’ 
seated comfortably near a cheerful, open fire, and 
enjoying his newspaper, expresses supreme content- 
ment. The artist—presumably a lover of dignified 
simplicity in pictorial composition—may have taken 
pains to have the apartment selected for her task 
appear to proper artistic advantage; and, truth to 
tell, an overloaded mantel-piece might not be in 
keeping. The famed “bromoil print” is proof that 
pictures are not de trop in this home. In composing 
her present picture, Mrs. Hayden—well-known to 
Puoto-Era readers as an ardent and successful cam- 
erist—has displayed artistic discernment and ability 
of a high order. Despite the threatened intrusive 
character of the circular braided rug, the “‘reader”’ is 
happily “‘placed” and a spontaneously and satisfyingly 
balanced picture is in evidence. The foreground has 
been managed with commendable skill and the brilliant 
blaze on the hearth is partly screened. The clock 
with its dark wooden case provides the needed strong 
accent for the mantel-piece. The whole pictorial plan 
shows that it has been carefully considered and is 
well carried out. 


ELSA B. VERSFELT 
THIRD PRIZE—MY HOME COMPETITION 


Data: made at Mt. Desert; August, 1925; bright 
day; window-lighting; Port-Land lens, used at full 
opening; 6 seconds; Platinum print. 

In “The Favorite Chair’, Elsa B. Versfelt has shown 
her appreciation of the value of chiaroscuro in pictorial 
composition. The fulsome shadow on the wall of the 
house serves three ends simultaneously. It betrays 
the proximity of a nearby shade-tree, and decorates 
temporarily a large, monotonous white surface while 
enabling the observant artist to complete an exceed- 
ingly attractive and unusual pictorial design. The 
artist wisely chose a time of day when the sun, while 
providing welcome shadows of tree, chair and other 
objects, did not illuminate the risers of the steps. 
Happily for the success of the composition, they 
were left in complete shadow, thereby lending support 
and interest to the foreground. The whole plan is 
decorative and pleasing. The student in pictorial 
photography must realise the hopelessness of obtaining 
an artistically satisfying result, from the present 
viewpoint, with the sun much higher or lower in the 
sky than when the present picture was made. 

Data: July, 4 p.m.; bright sun; 4x 5 Graflex; 734- 
inch Carl Zeiss Tessar; at F/5.6; Film-Pack; pyro; 
contact Palladium print. 

Witrrep A. Frencu. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











BED-TIME 


Advanced Competition 
Artificial Light Pictures 
Closed March 31, 1926 


Tue many splendid devices now on the market 
with which to produce artificial light pictures enable 
the worker to obtain original, attractive and truly 
beautiful effects. There was a time when flashpowder 
was the only recourse and we can all remember photo- 
graphs in which the subjects appeared to be frightened 
to death or stared wild-eyed at the camera. To be 
sure, flashpowder and flash-sheets are still used; but 
methods have changed with the times and the results 


L. O. BOGART 


are more pleasing. The advent of flood-lights, spot- 
lights, diffusing-screens and other equipment has given 
the amateur and the professional photographer a great 
opportunity. The use of artificial illumination in the 
production of motion-pictures helped greatly to in- 
troduce similar methods among still photographers. 
Any photograph made by artificial light is eligible 
to this competition. Flashpowder, flash-sheet, arc- 
light or Cooper-Hewit tube may be used. The picture 
may be made out-of-doors or indoors. The point to 
remember is to submit a good print—one which 
combines artistry and technique. 
A. H. Brearpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era Maacazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unniounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazineg, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed January 31, 1926 


First Prize: Howard K. Jones. 
Second Prize: Mario Lucio Scacheri. 
Honorable Mention: Dick Hufnagle; I. Matsushita; 
Paul L. Miller; A. Rasmussen; T. Shigeta; Henry 
Takayoshi; Horace Tyzack; Doris E. Wright. 


Time to Plan the Summer Work 


Peruaps this title may frighten the reader away 
because it includes the two words “summer” and 
“‘work’’, and these do not seem to fraternise very well. 
Yet, my title states just what I want to say about 
planning the summer photographic work now. But 
why now? Because the days, weeks and months slip 
by so rapidly that one is very apt to be unprepared 
when the time comes for action. 

Let us suppose that some of my readers have summer- 
homes or camps. Are they equipped with a neat 
little darkroom where the beginner can do his own 
photo-finishing during the summer and thus avoid 
long delays in knowing the result of his photographic 
efforts? If the beginner attends a large organised 
summer-camp or resort, he will do well to find out 
what facilities are available to the photographer. 
Again, my reader may be contemplating a cruise 
on some ship. It would be the part of wisdom to find 
out whether or not a darkroom is included in the list 
of the vessel’s appointments. In short, a little fore- 
sight often makes the difference between failure and 
success. 

Another reason to plan the summer work is that 
pre-vacation days is the time to master the technique 
of whatever make of camera the beginner owns. In 
short, does he really know how to set the shutter- 
speeds, adjust the diaphragm-stops, focus the camera 
and care for it properly? If not, let him learn now. 

Pleasant as it is to contemplate the coming of sum- 
mer, and with it the long anticipated vacation-days, 
the sad fact remains that many thousands cannot get 
away during the summer and are unable to take 
vacations. What of these good people? Those begin- 
ners who find themselves in this class have some con- 
solation in that there are Saturday afternoons, holidays 
and Sundays which afford opportunities to go afield 
with a camera. It is also possible, by joining a good 
camera club or arranging a darkroom in one’s house, 
to enjoy the advantages of doing one’s own photo- 
finishing. 

The real point of this little article is to urge all 
beginners to be business-like, systematic and thorough 
in planning their summer photographic work, wherever 
it may be. Let there be a definite objective, let there 
be the determination to avoid slip-shod workmanship 
and a sincere desire to prove that amateur photography 
is a dignified, wholesome pastime deserving of respect 
and admiration. Let the beginner take pride in his 
work and he cannot fail of success as surely as day 
follows night. 

A. H. Bearps ey. 
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GRANDMOTHER 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue winner of the first prize in the Junior competi- 
tion, Howard K. Jones, deserves special commendation 
for selecting as his model not in the manner of the 
average camerist, a young and pretty girl, but his 
aged grandmother. Here, he also showed excellent 
judgment; for an elderly person possesses features 
of surpassing interest, and replete with signs that 
reveal character and often, and unhappily, traces of 
suffering—physical or mental. From an artistic 
viewpoint, too, Mr. H. Jones was fortunate; for he 
has shown admirable judgment in that he has preserved 
the wealth of character with its fine modeling that 
marks his sitter’s head. For this he must thank his 
simple and successful method of lighting. Of course, 
the critical beholder of this portrait—being as it is the 
work of a beginner—will excuse the rather high key 
of the white frill around the neck of the model; but it 
is not wholly neglected by the budding portraitist, as 
may be observed. To modify it, by local reduction 
or otherwise, would be to spoil it. Personally, I should 
recommend letting it alone. 

Data: November, 1925; 3 p.m.; light from one 
window and reflector; No. 3 Kodak with Kodak 
Portrait Attachment; 54-inch Kodak R. R. lens; 





HOWARD K. JONES 


stop, U. S. 8; 10 seconds; Eastman roll-film; M. Q. 
Tube; Print, Vitava Rapid Black “D’’; all work done 
by Mr. Jones. “The Ice-Breaker’, though by a 
camerist of very limited experience, is of unconven- 
tional design. Although the ice-and-snow covered 
shore, at the left, is opposed to two immense areas 
—water and sky—both darker in tone, which is quite 
the reverse of what we older workers know to be the 
proper arrangement, this winter-scene breathes a 
spirit of freshness quite its own. And were it not 
for the white smoke which issues from the tug in 
a long, undulating picturesque line, and the irregular 
masses of ice floating on the surface of the lake (Mich- 
igan), the picture would be devoid of the pictorial 
interest it now possesses. Nor must we neglect to 
appreciate the value of the snow-covered water-front 
—the long, irregular line of posts in their winter-dress, 
and the huge, snow-covered blocks of stone which 
lie massed high on the bank. In the language of 
Emerson, “He builded better than he knew’’, 7.e. 
our beginner in the practice of photography. 

Data: Water-front of Lake Michigan, near Chicago; 
December 30, 1925; 11.20 a.m.; very dull, blank 
atmosphere; Ernemann Reflex Camera, Model 2; 
Ernotar Anastigmat F/4.5; Agfa Chromo Isolar plate; 
Rodinal; print, Defender Velours Black Bromide. 
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THE ICE-BREAKER 


Concerning the making of “The Ice-Breaker”’, Mr. 
Scacheri adds, “‘As to this picture, the making of it 
cost me pretty nearly a broken leg! I was trying to 
get as near as possible to the frozen lake, when I 
began to slide down among clusters of enormous piles 
of ice and didn’t stop till I reached the end of the water- 
breakers, some fifty yards below, and all this without 
even scratching the camera, but leaving a terrific 
steel-blue lump on my left hip. And, believe me, it 
was cold, 18 below! But I caught the ice-breaker, 
and that was what I was after!” 

Witrrep A. FRENc#H. 


What Size the Finished Picture? 


My pear Mr. BrearpsLey: 

If you are making a picture of an object that is one 
foot in diameter what will be its size in the finished 
picture? We will suppose that the lens is of 4-in focus. 
We will take 4 for the numerator; and if the object is 
50 feet distant we will take 50 for the denominator 
and have the fraction 

4 of an inch as the size of the picture to be. 

50 
But suppose that instead of the one foot object we have 
a man six feet high, then the picture would be six times 
that size and we would have the fraction 

4x 6 of an inch, or about 1% inch as the size of the 


50 
picture to be. 

This is the scheme that I am using to make a quick 
mental estimate of the size of picture I should get 
of an object. 

Multiply the focus in inches of the lens by the size 
of the object in feet for the numerator, and take the 


MARIO LUCIO SCACHERI 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


distance of the object in feet for the denominator and 
read the resulting fraction in inches. Example: 
Lens of 4-inch focus, Man about 514 feet high. 
About 250 feet away. 
4 x 544=22 of aninch. About 1/11 of an inch. 


250 250 
Example: 
Two-story house, about 35 feet high. 
Distance about 44 mile (2640 feet) 
Focus 5 inches 
5x 35 =175 about 1/15 of an inch. 
~ 2640 2640 
Example: 
Cow about six feet long. 
Distance about 70 feet. 
Lens focus 7 inches. 
7x 6 =42 of aninch. About 4/7 inch. 
70 70 
This is the simplest way I have found to estimate 
size of picture to be. It is easy, as I don’t have to use 
pencil and paper, or trouble to look on the ground- 
glass. As we used to say in my school-days, “I can 
do it in my head”. Does this appeal to you? 
Witu1am H. Buiacar. 





At the Camera Club 


“Do you know that when they informed me that I 
had been elected a fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society, I thought that in writing to me people would 
substitute F.R.P.S. for that detestable ‘Esquire’.” 

“Well, don’t they?” 

“I should say not! Now I am addressed, ‘Roland 
Appleton, Esq., F.R.P.S.’ or sometimes, ‘Roland 
a F.R.P.S., Esq.’. Deuced awkward, you 

now. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ SANCTUM 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 3 


Last month my adventure had to do with making 
the first exposures with my new No. 2 Brownie 
Camera. My subjects were an ornamented settee 
and Billy, our cat. After making the pictures, I faced 
the problem of persuading and coaxing the members 
of my family to let me occupy the bathroom exclusively 
from eight until nine o’clock that very evening. Per- 
mission was reluctantly granted, and certain members 
of the family made caustic remarks about photography 
and those who attempted to make pictures. However, 
the bathroom was mine exclusively for one hour, and 
that compensated for many things. 

A few minutes before the appointed hour I collected 
my developing-outfit, re-read all directions and began 
to feel rather excited over the new experience which 
was soon to be mine. I might point out that I had 
acquired a new oil-burning darkroom-lamp, as I was 
convinced that the candle-lamp which came with the 
developing-outfit would not give sufficient illumination. 
As I passed through the living-room with my trays, 
graduate, lamp and chemicals, I received a number of 
very pointed words of caution. Apparently some 
members of the family had .grave doubts as to my 
ability to develop anything, much less a roll of film. 
Frankly, this sort of thing did not fill me with courage 
and confidence. I began to have my own doubts 
and fears. 

At length, the clocks in the house announced the 
hour of eight and I hurried into the bathroom. I 
locked the door and felt relieved, for I knew that I 
could not be interfered with or stopped until I had 
developed my first roll of film. Another hurried reading 
of directions gave me renewed confidence. I mixed 
up the developer, poured it into the correct tray; and 
then prepared the acid-fixing solution which I made 
sure went into the tray marked “hypo”. Lastly, I 
filled the third tray with water, arranged all three 
trays in order of use and turned to light the darkroom- 
lamp. Search as I would, I could not find a match 
anywhere. I simply had to light the darkroom-lamp. 
There was nothing else to do but unlock the door and 
go downstairs for a match. Of course, the moment 
the family heard the bathroom-door open they all 
wanted to know how the film came out. When I told 
them what the matter was, some remarked that they 
wondered how long it would take me to develop that 
roll of film. 

Well, I returned safely to the bathroom with my 
matches, re-locked the door and proceeded to light 
the darkroom-lamp. Whereupon I turned out the 
light and stood alone in Stygian blackness until my 
eyes began to distinguish a dim, red glow where the 
lamp was supposed to be. As I turned, I noticed a 
bright shaft of light coming from beneath the door. 
A bath-towel laid on the floor in front of the door 
stopped this dangerous source of light. Further 
search seemed to prove that the bathroom was “‘safe”’ 
for developing—so far as extraneous light was con- 
cerned. There seemed to be nothing now to prevent 
my going ahead with the developing-program. 


The film had been tightly clutched in my left hand 
during these preliminaries; but now I brought it into 
the range of the red light, tore the seal and proceeded, 
very gingerly and nervously, to unwind the black 
paper from the film itself. All went well until I came to 
the end of the film, where it was attached to the black 
paper. It was well and securely fastened. When I 
did manage to break the film loose, it came with such 
a snap that it jumped out of my hands and disappeared 
somewhere in the dark confines of that bathroom. 
Obviously, I dared not use a light to look for it. It 
was clearly a case of going over the bathroom floor 
on hands and knees until I happened to find that film. 
Probably it was not over one or two minutes before I 
discovered the film as far under the bath-tub as it 
could roll. However, those few minutes seemed like 
hours. As I came up from under the bath-tub I hit 
my head a resounding whack on the edge of the tub. 
For a second that bathroom was as light as day, while 
the stars and comets circled about within my head. 

When at length I was again ready to begin develop- 
ing, I was not so cool and collected as I might be. One 
contributing factor was that the new oil darkroom- 
lamp was smoking like a small blast furnace and its 
shiny coat of enamel was blistering with the heat. 
Moreover, the odor of overheated enamel filled the 
bathroom. To make matters worse, my hour of 
exclusive occupancy of the bathroom was drawing 
rapidly to a close. Well, I began to unroll the film, 
preparatory to placing it in the washbow!] full of water, 
to soften it and to remove air-bubbles before putting 
it into the developing-solution. As I lowered the film 
into the bowl, I discovered that I had forgotten to 
fill it with water. This meant releasing one end of the 
roll—which promptly curled up again—and letting 
water into the bowl. Once more, I unrolled the film, 
succeeded in getting it safely into the water and into 
the developer. I began to breathe easier. I was 
actually developing that film and in a few minutes 
something ought to show on the film. Yes, something 
did show—or rather did not show—for as I held the 
film up to the red light I noted with consternation 
that the film was virtually clear celluloid. What had 
I done? What was the matter with the film? Well, 
I might as well confess first as last, I put that film into 
the hypo-tray by mistake and, of course, fixed it first 
instead of developing it. 

As I stood alone in the darkness of that warm and 
ill-smelling bathroom, with the shiny, slippery strip 
of film in my hand and realised that my labor was ail 
for naught and that my family were waiting eagerly 
to know how the film turned out, my heart was sick 
within me and I wished that I had never heard of 
photography. Just as I grasped the glass-graduate 
to wash it, there was a sudden knock at the door. This 
startled me so that I dropped the graduate into the 
bath-tub with a crash. Then, in recoiling from this 
shock, my elbow caught one edge of the developing- 
tray and pushed tray and all onto the floor with 
another crash. By this time the entire family were 
outside the bathroom-door demanding instant admit- 
tance. Reluctantly, and with forebodings, I opened 
the door and turned on the light. The grim look on 
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tke faces, framed in the bathroom-door, was not 
reassuring. The erstwhile neat, clean bathroom 
looked like a thing desecrated by vandals. With 
downcast eyes I picked things up, walked out and 
hurried to bed, while the sound of mop and pail were 
heard in the bathroom. My next and more fortunate 
experience will form the text to Adventure No. 4. 


The Toad 


Toaps choose cool, moist places in which to live. 
They are often found in old stumps, and in various 
dark or damp places. They seek such locations, not 
only for the shelter but for the moisture. The toad 
does not have the pleasure of drinking water in the 
usual way. All the water that he gets is absorbed 
through his skin. A toad kept in a dry place is likely 
to die in a few days; but if provided with plenty of 
moisture remains plump, even though food is scarce. 
However, it would be a great mistake to think a toad 
does not take pleasure in drinking. He sprawls out in 
shallow water, or on a wet surface, and has a contented 
expression in his wonderful eyes, as he literally “‘soaks 
in” the water. 

We always have been and still are prejudiced 
against the coldness of the toad. He is less fortunate 
than we are, in being entirely, instead of only partially, 





E. L. CLIMO 


THE TOAD 


dependent on the sun for his warmth. He does not 
deserve our epithet “‘slimy’’; in fact, he is quite dry 
to the touch, at least, when you first take him up. If 
you handle him too roughly, he may be somewhat wet; 
for among his protective habits is the one of pouring 
out a colorless odorless fluid upon his enemy. But 
even with this he is harmless. Besides this, he has 
another, which is slightly poisonous, and which is 
secreted by the skin. He discharges this fluid in 
sufficient quantity to cause it to appear in milky drops 
on the gland-like swellings. The picture shown here- 
with was not obtained before I had Mr. Toad very 
angry, and in consequence, he certainly did bring into 
use his protective resources; and he looked as if 
someone had given him a milk-bath. Small drops of the 
milk still remained on him. In order that these white 
drops would not show in the photograph, I wiped them 
off carefully, and again continued my efforts to make 
him pose as I desired. At last, after several exposures, 
I obtained the accompanying picture, and then [I let 
Mr. Toad hop away. This he was only too glad to do, 
and he lost no time in showing it. 

Further, we must not forget that the toad is one of 
the gardener’s best friends, and this has been proved 


beyond a doubt. He destroys many insects, and with 
his sticky-surfaced tongue, which can be extended 
easily two inches in very rapid movements, his prey 
is surely caught. He goes after the crickets and grass- 
hoppers, and snaps up other bugs that eat the potato 
and cucumber-leaves. It is estimated that about 1% 
of a toad’s entire food consists of earthworms. This 
1% compared with the 16% of cutworms, 9% of tent- 
caterpillars and 19% of weevils and other injurious 
bugs, gives a very convincing ratio with regard to the 
toad’s relation to valuable workers in nature and to 


those which are destructive. 
E. L. Curmo. 


Correcting a Slipping Camera Socket 


A SLIPPING camera-socket may be corrected readily 
by drilling a 1/16 inch hole through the outside collar 
of the socket,-slantwise, into the wood of the camera- 
frame. A brass or copper escutcheon-pin is then 
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passed through the hole from the inside, drawn up 
snugly, and the outside point cut off within 1/16 inch 
of the collar. The projecting part is then headed up 
with a nailset, and the job is done. A piece of square 
steel, held in the jaws of a vise, makes a good anvil 
to hold the pin in place while heading up. 

Ricnarp C. Tarr. 


Mixing Your Own Solutions 


WHEN we first take up photography and do our own 
developing and printing, I think most of us use the 
prepared ready-to-use powders for developing, fixing, 
etc. I know that I did, as it seemed the easiest, 
although not the cheapest way; and did not call for 
any knowledge of the chemistry of photography. 

As I continued to use these powders, however, a 
natural curiosity arose as to what they consisted of; 
and, more important, why certain ingredients were 
necessary and what work they had to perform. Just 
as in the study of physics and chemistry you must 
perform certain laboratory experiments, the better to 
understand the text, so in photography you must 
first prepare your own solutions if you would more 
clearly grasp the underlying principles of the chemistry 
of developing, fixing and washing. For in doing this, 
as you learn what component parts are necessary 
for your formulas, so also will you acquire some know]l- 
edge of the characteristics of each, and why they 
are necessary. 

I mixed my own solutions for a time chiefly for this 
reason, even though my work was only occasional 
and not enough to warrant so doing. I am now back 
again to Kodak tank-powders and tube-developers, as 
they are great time savers when you develop and print 
at infrequent intervals. Of course, for those who do a 
large volume of work, the mixed solutions are much 
more advantageous, as they are quite economical. 

J. Russett Kennepy. 
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FRANCES 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 


The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Mr. Sparks’ attempt at portraiture is quite pleasing 
and a creditable piece of work in spite of its several 
adverse features. For an amateur portrait it ranks 
above the average. 

The tones are satisfactory and the model’s expression 
is one of animation. The pose seems a bit forced. 
The head should be turned more to an angle so as to 
prevent the flat appearance of the nose. 

The management of the hands is one of the worst 
features of the study. The neglect of the hands is 
the outstanding weakness in amateur portraiture. 
There are many other things to do with the hands in 
portraiture besides placing them in the orthodox 


IRVING SPARKS 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


positions. Frequently, they may be made to add 
materially to the beauty of the pose. The pleasure 
of portraiture is enormously enhanced by the knowledge 
of what to do with the hands. 

The background is rather too uniform and might be 
a trifle darker. 

Portraiture is perhaps the most difficult phase of 
amateur photography and a great deal of study and 
practice—to say nothing of essential accessories 
are necessary to ensure even the smallest degree of 
success. 





ArtuurR H. Farrow. 


In the portrayal of childhood, due recognition must 
be made of the phase of its development in order to 
obtain naturalness as evinced by the expression and 
attitude of the subject. In the picture of “Frances” 
Mr. Sparks upholds a personal interpretation of his 
task by an intelligent understanding and a skilful 
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WHERE IS THIS REGION ? 


F. R. HARDING 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


performance in picturing a child not too old for the 
natural charms of childhood, but young enough to 
retain the attributes of innocence, truthfulness and 
unselfconsciousness. 

At first glance the captious reviewer is halted, and 
the stock phrases of appreciative comment seem 
inadequate. First impressions are the keenest, and 
analysis does not alter, but confirms this opinion. 
The pose of careless ease with head and eyes turned 
in interested attention, the broad and soft illumination 
which gives rare modeling and luminous shadows, the 
subordinative disposition of the arms, the simple 
costume with its delicate tone-gradations, the sup- 
portive shadows at the base which afford a needed 
balance, and an appropriate background combine 
to form an outstanding example of modern artistic 
rendering, admirable in conception, and of high tech- 
nical excellence in execution. The one disturbing 
note is the darkness of the child’s tie, which by its 
contrast, unduly draws attention. J. W. Aparr. 


Famiiarity with his original has doubtless dulled 
Mr. Sparks’ critical perception in this case. Although 
the photographer has observed, in general, the accepted 
rules for portrait-lighting, and the “soft focus’ is 
just enough, yet, there is an impression of something 
lacking. The shadow side of the face needs more 
light to relieve the contrast. Moreover, at the same 
time, darkening the background slightly, on the other 
side, would help to round out cheek and neck lines. 
The shadows under the eyes should be reduced and 
the line of vision lowered to horizontal. 

As most of us do with these very small cameras, 
Mr. Sparks has gotten his little sitter’s hands out of 
proportion. There is too glaring a light on the dress. 

GeorceE S. Luckett, M.D. 


In the first place, ten-year old kids do not naturally 
get into such poses; preachers and school-masters do 
occasionally. But Little Fanny, while in this stagey 
attitude, unfortunately wriggled her thumbs, with 
the result that one thumb is almost invisible and the 
other is preternaturally immense. 

As for lighting, this picture was clearly made in a 
studio, or, at least, inside of a house. The white 
background indicates that. Consequently there is 
not the excuse for bad lighting that would be accepted 
if outdoors with a natural background. Why didn’t 
the photographer use a reflector to lighten the side of 
the child’s face? Note the tremendous contrast of 
tone between the girl’s knee and her right ear, and 
the unfortunate results: a crease around the mouth, 
a suggestion of soot on the nose and hollow eyes— 
evidently a slander on the poor child’s natural beauty. 
Moreover, the white background is unfortunate; a 
figure in white ought to have a background of a slightly 
darker color so as to contrast better with the white 
of the figure. Note the indistinctness of the child’s 
dress in the bottom of the picture, for that reason. 

The proper way to pose a child who has not reached 
the age of consciousness is to let her alone and let 
her pose herself. E. L. C. Morse. 


THERE is something about this picture which 
appeals to me directly I glance at it; and I believe 
that it is the very pleasing innocent expression on 
the child’s face which does not appear to be posed. 

However, on glancing a while longer I notice the 
position of the hands is not as it should be, which causes 
a strained appearance in the upper part of the body 
which does not disappear till after the lower part of 


(Continued on page 225) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








TueEn: is little to be added to what I have written 
with regard to the pictures that accompany “Some 
London Photographers”. As a connoisseur remarked 
significantly, as he saw them lying on the table of 
my office, ““They are some photographers!” Not only 
as photographers, but as individuals, these men are a 
credit to the art of photographic portraiture which 
they so admirably serve. They mingle in the best 
social circles of London and more than hold their 
own with respect to refinement and culture. And 
this is reflected in their work. The superb artistic and 
technical qualities of their productions is largely 
the result of mental power, practical knowledge and 
personal judgment. Not a little credit for their delight- 
ful achievements belongs to their choice of materials, 
and the skilful use of them. There are many high- 
class photographers in the world who pride themselves 
on the possession of costly camera-lenses; but it is 
true that few of them can obtain the exquisite results 
of which these optical triumphs are capable. The 
same is true of the plates, developing-agents and 
papers employed in the production of the ultimate 
desideratum—the print. It is a well-known fact that 
inasmuch as materials are the means to an end, materi- 
als of an inferior quality in the hands of a skilled 
artist will yield results of supreme excellence, whereas 
the reverse is often true in the case of superior materials. 
So frequently do we hear that poor or indifferent 
results are attributed to the lens, plates or paper! 
Your London photographer knows of what his tools 
and materials are capable, and he gets it. If not 
personally identified with the modus operandi, he sees 
to it that his assistant is equally efficient and that he 
produces the results. Furthermore, these master- 
photographers scrupulously refrain from participating 
in any of the unethical practices to obtain patronage 
which prevail in Great Britain, and in the United 
States as well, and which have brought discredit upon 
their noble profession. Their object seems to be, 
while gaining a livelihood by legitimate means, to 
uphold the dignity and respectability of their vocation. 
To this end, the strictly high-class photographers belong 
to that admirable organisation, the Professional 
Photographers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Limited, which they support with devotion 
and enthusiasm. This was evident at their last 
annual convention in Congress, May 11 to 14, 1925, 
which occurred during my stay in London, on my 
visit to Great Britain, last year, and which I was 
glad to be able to attend. 

As to the two examples of work by Richard N. 
Speaight or, in business-parlance, Speaight, Ltd., 
—‘The Bride’, frontispiece, and “‘Spring”’, page 184— 
they reflect the refined personality of Mr. R. N. 
Speaight. I need not dwell on the artistic treatment 
of the models and the meticulous workmanship of 
the prints. These qualities are only too evident. Mr. 
Speaight is a member of the R. P. S. 

The -expression of pensiveness of “The World 
Beyond’, by Marcus Adams, page 185, is genuine, 
beyond a doubt. One needs but to have observed 
that inspiring master of child-photography at work 
in his magic studio, as I have, to realise the facility and 
certainty with which he obtains the creation of any 


mood of which his little sitter is capable. How 
cleverly and naturally the child’s hands are held across 
its breast, and how, incidentally, they serve to break 
the relatively white expanse of its dress and, being 
in the lower part of the picture-area, are the lowest 
in key. Observe, if you please, the wonderfully 
correct values of the child’s skin and complexion. 
And that fascinating hair! How beautiful its grada- 
tions and masterly treatment. Then, withal, the 
masterful yet thoroughly childlike pose. Study this 
masterpiece, my friends. You will never tire of it. 

A portrait of a different type, this of ““Miss Taylor”, 
page 186. Animated and beguiling, the young lady 
looks her best—thanks to her beauty and the artist 
who perpetuated it. Yes; Miss Wilding is mistress 
of her art; but she is not known to emphasise facial 
pulchritude where none exists. Give her the right 
material and she triumphs. Miss Wilding is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Photographic Society. 

Data: 16-inch Dallmeyer lens at F/4.4; 1 second; 
artificial light; dryplate; pyro-soda; Kodura print. 

I have paid homage to the genius of F. J. Mortimer 
and scarcely anything remains for me to say. If 
“The Wreck” be the result of combining two or three 
separate, distinct negatives—a legitimate photographic 
procedure of which Mr. Mortimer is an acknowledged 
master—let him who can, state where one picture 
ends and the other begins. Naturally, some will 
say, “The group”. Be that as it may, one must 
judge the complete whole, and as one picture. The 
average eye will rest for a moment on the stalwart 
figure in the immediate foreground and, via the watcher 
at the left, travel toward the sinking craft, and the 
rescuing party at the right. It is all so well conceived 
and planned by the marine artist, that it requires some 
study to appreciate the episode in detail, and the 
power and skill with which the portrayal was accom- 
plished. The picture, beyond the story it tells, 
provides food for contemplation, study and—admira- 
tion. 

Who can resist the infectious laugh of the little 
girl, the model for “Contentment”? Her saucy turn 
of the head, her almost audible mirth, the convulsed 
features, the plump little body, the silken hair and, 
withal, the truthful rendering of the dear little witch, 
rivet the beholder’s attention which finally ends in 
applause for the skill of the master beside his camera. 

While all this is going on, in that busy boisterous 
studio of Marcus Adams, a quiet, little episode takes 
place elsewhere. It was pictured by a woman-photo- 
grapher who, although devoted to the portrayal of 
humans, could not resist the appeal for recognition 
from a member of dog-land. ‘Waiting for his Master’, 
by Daisy Day, page 189, now pleads for our sym- 
pathetic attention. The idea of picturing the master’s 
devoted little friend in conjunction with a low-toned 
door, can emanate only from the mind of a discriminat- 
ing artist. Miss Day has wisely placed the strongest 
light upon the head of her canine model, subordinating 
all else in the picture. How admirably this simple 
and eloquent picture is composed, is quite obvious. 
To my limited remarks regarding Miss Day, in the 
forepart of this issue, I may add that the lady received 
her training at the Regent Street Polytechnic, the Art 
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School and the School of Photography in her native 
town and then about one year and a half in a London 
studio. She established her present studio in 1918 
alone; but soon an assistant became necessary and, 
in busy times a second was engaged. With only one 
assistant, however, Miss Day finds that she can give 
everything her personal attention. A photograph of a 
corner in her studio indicates a simple, antique atmos- 
phere. An old Queen Anne desk, several Jacobean 
chairs, a warming-pan and other cotemporaneous 
household accessories, shown in the picture, would 
be eagerly coveted by many an amateur collector. Miss 
Day is a life-member of the R. P. S. 

Data: made in the artist’s studio; May; mid-day; 
good daylight; Houghton’s 10x 12 Premier camera; 
16-inch Grubb lens; stop, F/5.6; 44 second; Barnet 
Matt half-size plate; pyro-soda; print, on Eastman’s 
Kodura E. E.; M. Q. developer. 

Jacob Epstein, London sculptor, portrayed by 
Angus Basil, page 190—sprang into the limelight of 
notoriety last May. Virtually unknown until then, 
he placed in the bird-sanctuary, Hyde Park, a panel 
sculptured in low-relief and symbolising the song of 
birds. The work was executed in response to a 
commission received from a local philanthropist. 
A semi-nude female figure of supreme ugliness and 
several birds of an imaginary species, also repellant 
in form and expression, constituted the motive of this 
alleged work of art. The public outcry against this 
unpleasant and desecrating memorial in which the 
entire London press joined, was immediate, vigorous 
and prolonged—I do not think that it has yet ceased, 
unless the monument has been removed—that the 
sculptor became a storm-center; for several little- 
known artists sided with him, probably because they, 
too, were in need of publicity. Mr. Epstein was born 
in New York, of Jewish origin, and not many years 
ago settled in London. His portrait by Angus Basil 
has been achieved in that artist’s characteristic vein— 
forceful and with a predilection for heavy shadows. 
There can be no question but that the sitter was more 
than gratified with Mr. Basil’s performance. He 
certainly had every reason to be. 

Mr. Basil’s vigorous and impressive individuality 
is again demonstrated in the portrait of ““Constance’’, 
page 191. Here we perceive the strongly and beau- 
tifully modeled head of a handsome young woman. 
It is easy to recognise in this striking portrait the marks 
of a master in pictorial interpretation, one who recog- 
nises and understands the personality of a sitter, and 
straightway perpetuates it in strikingly artistic fashion. 
I am told that he works with quickness and precision. 

Data: 4-4 (whole-plate= 814 x 61% inches) portrait- 
camera; old Vogel (Petzval type) portrait-lens of 
16-inch focus; no stop; studio electric light; dry-plate; 
metol pyro-soda; printing-medium, Vitegas. 

As already stated, Bertram Park is a _portrait- 
photographer; but if offered a specially attractive 
commission that takes him to some remote country, 
he is very apt to accept. Besides, he regards such an 
engagement in the light of a beneficial diversion. 
Very often an opportunity presents itself to bring 
home some picturesque subject to be added to his 
portfolio. The stately winter-landscape, page 192, 
demonstrates a successful application of a well-grounded 
knowledge of art-principles and mastery of photo- 
technical resources. In the interpretation of this 
noble motive, Mr. Park shows the possession of much 
dramatic force, and a delightful facility in pictorial 
composition. His printing-medium in the present 
instance is unique. No inkling has come regarding 
the identity of the region here pictured; but were I 


to hazard a guess, it would be southern France, not 
far from the Pyrenees. 

As mentioned elsewhere in this issue, many par- 
ticipants in the “My Home” competition contented 
themselves with making merely technically good 
records of their domicile, utilising the best possible 
viewpoint and apparently. caring little whether the 
sun shone or not. In “Relic of Olden Days’, however, 
L. J. Creegan invested the portrayal of his summer- 
home with a degree of true artistic feeling admired 
by the critical observer. Instead of being pretentious, 
the domicile is plain, and dates back probably to the 
early eighteenth century. In choosing his light, our 
artist had in mind its most pleasing distribution and 
the creation of helpful shadows. As a result, a feeling 
of harmony. pervades his picture and the foreground 
occupied by the road receives the shadows of neighbor- 
ing trees and is rightly expressed in a low key. Al- 
though no filter was used, the values are superb and 
the technique is wellnigh faultless. 

Data: made at eg) 9 Long Island, N.Y.; July, 
11 a.m.; Carl Zeiss lens, F/4.5; stop, F/6.3; 4 second: 
Agfa Film Pack; metol- hydro; enl. on P. M. C. No. 10. 

The illustrations to H. E. Weller’s instructive paper, 
‘Winter-Photography in the Far North”, pages 198- 
201, are unique. (They demonstrate the writer’s 
thorough understanding of the peculiar qualities of the 
light in these northern regions. The halftones repro- 
a faithfully the unusual tonal values of the snow 

“Joe's Igloo” and the scenes on page 201. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 223) 


the picture is covered up to the sleeves, and not until 
then is a most charming head study revealed. 

There is too much lighting on the left which causes 
a black mass on the right side of the head and this 
could be overcome by placing the light more to the 
front, keeping it at the same level, placing a reflector 
at the right of the sitter. 

The position of the hands is by no means graceful 
and there is too much contrast between the arms. 

The clothing is simple and the correct color, so that 
the picture on the whole is a sincere attempt at por- 
traiture which could be much improved by a different 
lighting position as aforesaid. 

By placing the head in an oval mask, with part of 
the shoulders, and enlarging it, a very delightful child 
portrait would present itself; so my advice is, try again. 

James BELL. 


‘Frances’, by Irving Sparks, is an outstanding 
example of simplicity and directness. The general 
tones of the print are well done. Some may argue 
that the background is appropriate, carrying the high 
key throughout; but in my opinion, a darker back- 
ground would have been very desirable. The arrange- 
ment of the hands is rather crude and inartistic. Also, 
they are a little too prominent. Then they are blurred, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that they moved during the 
exposure. Mr. Sparks was in all probability seeking 
primarily a portrait of the child. Naturally he has 
focused on the face, but the hands, being several inches 
nearer the lens, are from appearances out of focus. 

I realise that it is a very difficult proposition to get 
a child to assume an informal appearance before the 
camera. I wonder if in this case it would not be 
possible for our photographer to have given the girl 
something—a doll possibly—anything to get the 
hands occupied. Some such object might also serve 
as the subject’s center of interest. However I consider 
the present facial expression of “Frances” very pleasing. 

Artuur L. MARBLE. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





For Collectors of Antiques 


THERE are many of our readers who are deeply 
interested in collecting antiques. Some of these 
enthusiasts will soon be on their way to Europe and, 
doubtless, will be tempted to invest in “genuine 
antiques’, consisting of furniture, plate, porcelain, 
bric-a-bric, jewelry, coins, and scarabs. They cannot 
be too earnestly warned to be careful; for in every 
country—yes, everywhere across the Atlantic, traps 
are laid for rich, gullible Americans. There is nothing 
under the sun that cannot be successfully imitated. 
According to so high an authority as Prof. John C. 
Van Dyke, of New York, there is no art-gallery in the 
world that does not contain at least one spurious old 
master. Hundreds of landscapes by “Corot” are 
hanging in the homes of wealthy Americans which 
that famous French painter never saw! Even the 
authorities of the Louvre, about twenty years ago, 
came near purchasing a costly, beautifully wrought, 
antique crown, when at the critical moment it was 
discovered to be a clever imitation. It should be 
remembered, too, that dealers in Europe are selling 
“antique” pieces of furniture which in reality are only 
clever imitations made in—Michigan, U.S.A.! And 
these resourceful dealers employ agents who, at the 
most favorable opportunity, confide to the unsus- 
pecting American tourist where such and such a 
“treasure” may be acquired. Of course, after the 
sale has been consummated, he receives his com- 
mission. Hence, it is well to beware one’s traveling- 
companions, on steamers or on trains. They are 
usually educated and well-dressed. Porcelain or china! 
As I have visited the Royal Saxon Porcelain Manu- 
factory—since the late war, called, ““The State Porce- 
lain Manufactory”—near Meissen, fifteen miles north 
of Dresden, several times, I am able to distinguish 
the genuine product from the imitation which is known 
to Americans as “Royal Dresden’, an inferior grade 
of porcelain or china. Tourists who buy this product 
think that they are buying the best grade, whereas the 
genuine and celebrated Meissen ware can also be 
bought in Dresden, but at the Meissen agency, in the 
Schloss-strasse. 

An interesting and illuminating book on the subject 
of amateur-collecting has been written by an American 
collector of many years’ experience. It has been 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 





Photographic Anachronisms 


THE professional photographer who tries hard to be 
unique—different from his competitor, can do so by 
excelling in the artistic and technical superiority of his 
work, his business methods, the immaculate appearance 
of his reception-room and studio, the choice of his 
receptionist and other employees, his own personality, 
and in other ways. He is not obliged to call his 
establishment by such foolish names as “Ye Olde 
Photo-Shoppe”, “Ye Craftsman”, or “Taking Parlor’. 
“Rembrandt Studio,” as the designation of a photo- 
graphic studio, is inappropriate when the output is 
a libel on that great artist’s work by being inexpressibly 


bad, or ultra soft-focus. Why some studios are 
christened by the name of a great master in painting, 
when the portraits produced, or displayed in the 
show-case at the street-entrance, are totally different, 
and have nothing in common with the style of Rey- 
nolds, Van Dyck, Rubens, or whatever old master is 
pressed into service, has always puzzled me. 

Apropos of the definite article “Ye’’, it is an archaic 
contraction of “the”, and is pronounced “thee’’, as it 
always has been, and not “yee”. If still pronounced 
“‘vee’’, it corresponds with “‘ye”’ used in the imperative, 
being expressive of entreaty or exhortation, as in 
“Ye sons of peace!’’, “Ye hills and peaks!’’, and the 
like. The use of an illustrious name to designate a 
place of business or a manufactured product is neither 
dignified nor ethical. Instead of creating confidence 
in the quality of the output, the deliberate appropria- 
tion of the name of a notable personage, long dead 
and defenceless, may produce the opposite effect. 
In any case, it is a debatable question, despite the 
ostensible object to honor a great artist or an illustrious 
president. 


A Question of Exposure 


As I was photographing the monument of George 
Washington, at Methuen, December the 26th, last, 
when the light was poor—virtually non-actinic—I 
happened to notice an individual watching me. He was 
standing near the entrance to the park. Shortly 
afterwards, when I had left the park, he stopped me 
and asked how long an exposure I had given to each 
statue. I said, “Six seconds to the close-ups, 3.35 P.M., 
and five seconds to the entire monument, about 75 
feet distance, at 3.45 p.m.” He declared that I would 
find my pictures much overexposed, if not ruined, and 
that he, himself, would not think of giving more than 
1/25 second at F/11. I told my pessimistic observer 
that I never used an exposure-meter, but a little com- 
mon sense at an F value of forty-five years’ experience. 
Besides, I needed the pictures for the February issue 
of Puoto-Era MaGazine and should not have time 
to come again when the light might be better. 

If my skeptical friend saw the results of December 26, 
in the February issue, he must have seen that my 
computations were nearly correct; for they were based 
on poor light-conditions, month, time of day, size of 
stop (F/18) and distance from object. 


Dusting off the Old Ones 


Appressinc Thompson, the new member of the 
Camera Club asked, ““When is the next meeting of the 
club?”’, and received the reply in mysterious tones, 
“Sh-h-h! Nex’ Toosday.” 


A Famous Burton Holmes Lecture 
OveRHEARD between two Bostonians, last February: 
“Where are you going this evening?” 

“TI am going to see the Dolomites.” 
“Well, well; I dined with them in Europe, last year.” 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Director New York Institute of Photography 








Tue amateur motion-picture camera is really a 
simpler instrument to handle than the usual amateur 
still-camera; yet, there are some faults which recur 
constantly. It must be remembered that in some ways 
operation of the motion-picture camera is totally 
different from that of the still-camera. 

Often the film will be fogged. This may be a total or 
a partial fog. A total fog is practically always an 
indication of carelessness in handling the spool of film 
before or after filling the camera. The spool should 
never be removed from the metal can except when 
ready to place it in the camera, and this should always 
be done in some place where the spool will not be 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun nor to the light of 
the sky. It is always best to fill the camera while it is 
indoors. Of course, any unrolling of the film would 
result in a partial or total fog. 

Partial fog is far more common than total fog. This 
may be the result of a number of causes. The sun 
striking the lens while making the exposure will usually 
fog the film. An ill-fitting camera-door will cause a 
more or less uniform fog. If your films show repeated 
fogs of the same general shape, on different scenes, 
examine the camera carefully to see if you have not a 
tiny opening where the light is leaking into the camera. 
I have known fog which was the result of having one 
of the door-latches unfastened. Of course, if the door 
is ever opened, even to the slightest degree, a consider- 
able footage of fog will result. Remember that any 
light which strikes the film, other than that which is 
admitted by the lens, will inevitably result in a fog of 
greater or less extent. 

At times, you will get a scene which is light and 
thin, but filled with detail. This means that the film 
was overexposed. So much silver was reduced in the 
first development, that only a small quantity was left 
for reduction in the reversal. Overexposure may be 
caused in two ways, by using a diaphragm-opening too 
large, or by cranking too slowly. The use of a good 
exposure-meter such as the Harvey M.P. meter or the 
Ica Diaphot will correct this. The cranking is a dif- 
ferent problem. This must be mastered by practice. 
If the camera is motor-driven, make sure that the 
motor is functioning properly. 

On the contrary, some scenes will be dark and heavy. 
This is the result of underexposure. The causes are 
the same as in overexposure except that in this case 
the diaphragm has been too small or the crank-speed 
too fast. Remember that in using high speed the 
diaphragm must be opened to compensate for the 
shorter exposure. 

Another very common effect is to find that the 
density of the film varies. It will be dark, then light, 
then dark again. This is very annoying for the specta- 
tors. There is only one cause for this effect. This is 
non-uniform cranking. In various aspects it will be 
found in the film produced by both hand-driven and 
motor-driven cameras. In the first place, you need 
more cranking-practice; but if the camera is motor- 
driven, there is some fault in the motor mechanism 
and this should be thoroughly examined to locate the 
cause of the faulty functioning. 

Then, we have a lack of sharpness. This may have 


many causes; but careful examination of the film will 
usually point to the cause. If the camera has a fixed- 
focus lens, and the film is flat and dull, you may be 
assured that the lens-surface is dirty. It may have 
had dust upon it, grease from a finger-tip, or perhaps 
moisture has condensed upon it. The latter is a com- 
mon fault where the camera is subjected to varying 
temperatures. The camera should be kept as nearly 
at one temperature as possible; for sudden changes set 
up stresses in the glass of the lens itself, and will often 
lead to cracking and loosening the cement between the 
lens-elements. 

If only the moving objects are blurred, while the 
stationary objects are sharp, this means that you have 
cranked too slowly. In this case, objects will move 
very rapidly upon the screen, and the blur will be a 
blur of motion, in one definite direction, greatly dif- 
ferent from the diffusion of the out-of-focus image. 
either near or distant objects are diffused, while the 
other is sharp, the lens was not set correctly. With a 
focusing-lens this means that you did not focus care- 
fully; but with a fixed-focus instrument it means that 
the lens is out of adjustment and the whole camera 
should be returned to the manufacturer for adjustment. 

Unsteadiness is observed in most amateur films. 
The steadiness of a picture is one of the things by which 
the proficiency of the kinematographer is judged, and 
the wisdom of this basis is upheld by the number of 
shaky amateur films which are made. The first great 
cause of unsteadiness is the use of the motor-driven 
camera held in the hand. The human hand cannot hold 
any object with the steadiness required for the motion- 
picture camera. A movement of one millimeter will be 
readily discernible upon the screen. I will repeat the 
advice which I have so often given in this department 
—use a tripod! No matter if you are using a motor- 
driven camera, set it upon a tripod while operating it. 

If the camera is secured in this manner and still the 
film is unsteady, the tripod will perhaps be found to be 
shaky. Few ordinary tripods are firm. If there is any 
motion apparent when the tripod head is twisted in the 
hand, an unsteady picture will result. But even if the 
best of tripods is used, a shake will sometimes creep in. 
In this case there is but one remaining explanation. 
You are using a hand-crank and cranking from the 
elbow instead of from the wrist. You should be able 
to operate your camera with your elbow strapped to 
your waist. There is absolutely no elbow-motion 
required in cranking the camera! 

There are many complaints received by the camera- 
manufacturers to the effect that the camera will not 
feed properly. The cameras available upon the market 
are all exceptionally well made. They have a mechan- 
ism which is to all intents and purposes fool-proof; but 
even:so, the mechanism has no intelligence of its own. 
The one great fault lies in the fact that proper attention 
is not given to having the teeth of the sprockets prop- 
erly engage the film-perforations. If this is not done, 
it is to be expected that the film will be torn and dam- 
aged, that the mechanism will not feed properly and 
that film will pile up in the body of the camera with a 
consequent strain upon the mechanism. It takes but a 
second or two to see that the film is properly threaded, 
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and this slight trouble will not only save you ruined 
film but will prevent your instrument from being 
injured. 

The owners of the Pathex camera will have no diffi- 
culty from this last source, as there are no sprockets to 
be threaded; but there is another similar point which 
must be watched carefully in the Pathex. As there is 
only a half millimeter or less of film which passes the 
guides, the film must be carefully laid in the film- 
channel. If this is not done, one edge may ride upon 
the top of the channel, and this will result in a narrow, 
black band showing upon the screen when the picture 
is projected. There is no danger to the camera; but 
the film will not be so attractive as though properly 
made. 

And finally 


just as in Brownie days. 


and feet continue to be cut off 
Do not trust the finders to 





any great extent. Give your actors room to move, 


about, and plenty of head room. Then you will get 
them all in the frame and you will enjoy your film to a 
far greater extent. 

So much for a few hints. We all have these troubles, 
and all of us eventually overcome them. Do not let 
a few failures discourage you. Remember that the 
motion-picture camera is far simpler to operate than the 
still-camera and that when once mastered it will give 
far more pleasure than any camera can which gives us 
but an inanimate image. 


Size in Kinematography 
(Continued from March issue) 


Another saving is that of still-views. There are 
many scenes in which motion is not evident. These 
scenes may be filmed upon two or three frames and 
stopped just as the titles are stopped. I made one 
60-foot reel with so many stills that the projection time 
exceeded twelve minutes, or at a cost of less than 302 
per minute, and the stills were not noticeable. This is 
especially true of industrial, experimental, nature and 
educational subjects. It is surprising how many scenes 
have virtually no motion in them. 

As long as we are discussing titles, it is well to bring 
up another point. When the usual film is made, the 
camera is brought back and the titles made for cutting 
in later. With the 9 mm. equipment, the titles are 
made right “on location” by the aid of a tiny copying- 
lens and easel which is carried in a vest pocket. 

This small film is not tinted in the usual manner. 
Instead a color-disk is supplied which enables the 
projectionist to tint any scene any desired color, chang- 
ing at will. Thus a single scene may be shown in 
different tints at different times. 

Finally, there is the question of library-films. We 
all know that if phonographs were limited to home- 
made records they would be used very little. The 
motion camera is hardly in the same class, yet, so long 
as we have a projector we should like to have the 
well-known stars and other features shown upon our 
home-screen. 

The 16 mm. library is established upon a rental 
basis. That is, the individual pays $25 membership 
fee and then pays upwards from one dollar per day per 
reel for the use of the film. This makes an evening’s 
entertainment quite expensive. The library films for 
the small equipment are sold outright for $1 and $1.75 
per reel. There are many, very many films which can 
be seen over and over again without tiring one. It is 
agreeable to have these on hand. Again I may refer to 
the phonograph. We all have favorite records of which 


we never tire, and which are played in spite of the 
competition of the radio. 

So, at last we arrive at the inevitable conclusion. 
The 16 mm. instruments are beautiful and give their 
owners much pleasure, The man who can play with 
F/1.9 lenses, imported reflecting-cameras and the 
super-expensive little stereos can well afford to use 
and enjoy the 16 mm. camera. However, it is a fact 
that the sales of such equipment must be and in fact 
have been limited to those who are more wealthy than 
the average. Those of you, who like myself, must 
watch to see that your purse does not become empty 
too soon, have to save for some time to purchase the 
instruments and then find that when your funds 
warrant the purchase of film it is a cause for cele- 
bration. To us, the advent of the small equipment 
means much, for virtually anyone can purchase and 
operate it without feeling the drain. For that reason, 
I am forced to conclude that it is only a matter of time 
until a majority of the amateurs of this country will be 
using the 9 mm. film. Aside from all other considera- 
tions, the cost-factor is one which most of us are forced 
to consider. 

An article recently published has been brought to my 
attention in which the statement is made that the 9 
mm. film will not “of course’’ project as large a picture 
as the 16 mm projectors and that the projector is 
hand driven. 

I wish very respectfully to question both statements. 
In my own laboratory I have ysed the two projectors 
side by side and quality for quality I have obtained 
size for size. Also I wish to say that the 9 mm. Pathex 
projector is most emphatically equipped with a motor- 
drive if you want it so equipped. This includes a 
rheostat to control the motor-speed. 


Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Seven 
Tue Victor CAMERA 


Tue Victor Crné Camera was put on the market 
to meet the demand for a 16-millimeter camera at a 
low price. Perhaps it will not be amiss to digress here 
for a moment to consider the difference between low- 
priced apparatus and cheap apparatus. The retail 
price of any article is fixed by two factors. The cost 
and the profit. The cost involves such things as 
actual factory-cost, sales-cost, dealers’ discounts, 
advertising, factory and office-overhead and other 
similar items. It is a fact—and this does not mean 
cameras alone—that there are articles selling for 
upward of five hundred dollars which do not actually 
cost twenty-five dollars for the actual material and 
workmanship. I recall that at one time when I was 
an engineering-student I spent my vacation work- 
ing in one of the huge automobile factories in 
Michigan. The car produced there was at that time 
selling for well up in the fifteen-hundred-dollar class. 
That automobile, complete and placed on board the 
freight-car cost a few cents under two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars! So if a manufacturer can find 
some way to cut down unnecessary overhead, and allows 
only a comparatively small discount, he can sell a good 
product at a low price. I am not in the confidence of 
the Victor Company; but it is evident that they have 
used some such plan, for their camera is good and it 
also sells at a reasonable price. Of course, it does not 
have the many conveniences and refinements of the 
other miniature cameras. But for straight work, the 
writer has used this camera with complete success. 
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The camera itself is of the box-ty pe, measuring 
approximately 3x5x8 inches. It is finished in 
crystallised black enamel, and presents a very attract- 
ive appearance. It is equipped with a direct finder 
and with two tripod-sockets, one for the standard 
still-tripod, the other for the standard motion-picture 
tripod. 

At the rear is seen a small dial, calibrated up to 100. 
This is the footage-meter and it is entirely automatic 
in action. -It registers by means of an arm pressing on 
the spool of unexposed film so that no matter what the 
size of the spool, this meter will accurately record the 
number of feet of unexposed film. This is a feature 
of moment to the beginner who habitually forgets to 
reset the set-back type of meter used on professional 
cameras. 

The front of this camera is unusual. A knob occupies 
the exact center of the front and is taken by many 
persons for the lens. This knob controls the dia- 
phragms, which are of a rotary type. A turn of the 
knob sets the diaphragm without chance of error, as 
the different openings are of fixed value. The lens 
itself is visible with difficulty. It is set back in the 
interior of the front chamber, entirely behind the dia- 
phragm. It is at all times well shielded from the sun, 
which is another advantage. Due to this fact, the 
brilliance of the pictures will compare favorably with 
those made with a professional camera equipped with 
the huge sunshade lens-mounts and mask-boxes. The 
lens itself is a good anastigmat of one-inch focus, with 
a maximum relative aperture of F/3.5. 

The shutter is of the fixed type, as is usual in these 
small cameras, with an opening of 180°. The ratio of 
movement is seven to one instead of eight to one as 
is the general usage. This seems to be a small matter; 
but let us consider it carefully. The crank-speed is 
normal, two turns per second, so that in each second 
two frames are saved. The normal full reel of four 
spools containing 1000 equivalent feet occupies sixteen 
minuies to project. This equals 960 seconds. As our 
normal film has sixteen frames to the second, this means 
that our reel contains 15,360 individual frames which 
is approximately the same as the standard reel of 35- 
millimeter film which contains 16,000 frames. This is 
a standard of measurement only. In actual practice 
the theater-reel will run from 900 to 1100 feet in length. 
Now let us see what happens when we reduce the 
sixteen frames per second to fourteen. Our 15,360 
frames will be projected at the rate of 14 per second, 
giving us 1097 seconds with twe frames to spare. This 
gives us 1814 minutes projection-time. As camera and 
projector are geared alike, this will give us normal 
action. Thus by this reduction we gain 2144 minutes 
on each reel. This gain amounts to a trifle over 14% 

In other words it is just the same as though you oii 
buy the $6 spools of film for $5.16—quite a saving. 
Yet the screen-quality is not impaired in the least. 

The intermittent movement of any camera is of 
vital. importance. The intermittent of the Victor 
camera is the invention of Mr. Victor, who is widely 
known as a genius in motion-picture engineering. It 
is a development of the rod-and-crank movement; 
but so altered and simplified that it is without question 
most efficient. It works on the rachet principle. That 
is, the double claw slips up, riding over the perforations 
on the upward stroke, but firmly engaging on the 
downward pull. As this is a rotary rather than a recip- 
rocating motion, the camera may be operated at double 
speed, and more, without danger, giving a decided 
slow-motion effect when desired. 

The take-up is the automatic clutch-type and works 
satisfactorily. In fact, this camera is all that could be 


asked in the simplified, hand-cranked model. It turns 
out high-grade film, of the utmost sharpness, and that 
is the most that can be asked of any camera. 

Nore: As this goes to press, the writer has been 
advised that the new automatic model of the Victor 
camera will appear early this spring. It is to be a 
spring-driven model with many refinements and 
improvements. The amateur public will be advised 
concerning this model by means of current adver- 


tisements. 


Further Comments on Advertising-Portraits 


Waar Mr. French says in the ““Ground-Glass”’ for 
February, 1926, is good, and every word is true; but 
he does not exhaust the subject by any means. The 
idiocies of photographs used in advertising are almost 
incredible 

The movies are probably the worst offenders. The 
bold and stalwart hero plunges bravely into the rushing 
stream of gurgling water and rescues the frail, but 
beautiful heroine from an impending death. Breathless, 
we see the swirling rapids about to engulf the beautiful 
heroine and bear her to an untimely death beneath the 
raging flood, etc., etc. With mounting pulse, we 
behold the intrepid hero plunge into the roaring flood 
and rescue the fair heroine. Almost exhausted he 
drags her up to the bank where she swoons. He bends 
over, calls her sweet names and she gradually comes 
to, looks up in his fond eyes and convulsively grasps 
him about the neck, and murmurs, “my brave hero.” 

This is all very nice and affecting—except for the 
fact that, by some miracle, the clothing of hero and 
heroine is all perfectly dry while they are on the bank, 
in spite of the fact that they were in the water only 
two minutes ago! The real miracle is that the Amer- 
ican people will stand for such stuff. But they do! 

Then, again, there is that advertising-picture which 
shows what a wonderful camera so and so manufactures, 
and offers to an appreciative world at a certain price, 
etc., etc. To show what the a‘oresaid camera can do, 
we have a picture of little Willie with the aforesaid 
camera in his hand and making a picture, facing the 
sun—making a picture of little Tommie who is seated 
on a pony. Little Willie is about ten feet from the 
pony’s head and in front of the animal, and head on. 

I am a poor man and have to work hard to make a 
living; but I would willingly part with ten dollars, 
lawful money of the United States of America, to see 
the resulting picture made against the sun, without 
lens-shade, mind you, and head on, directly in front 
of that equine, printed along side of the advertisement. 
If little Tommie is visible behind the picture of that 
animal’s head, I miss my guess. And that sort of 
humbug seems to get by with the crowd. 

There are lots of funny things in this world, and lots 
of beautiful things, often lying in front of us if we can 
only see them. A good laugh relieves the tension of 
life in these strenuous modern times, and is also said to 
be a great aid to digestion. I have had many a good 
laugh at the wholly unconscious and unintentional 
humor of advertisements, and I quite agree with 
Brother French in seeing the ludicrous side of photo- 
graphic advertising. E. L. C. Morse. 


[We should like to hear from others on the subject of 
advertising-portraits and illustrations. The importance 
of photography in advertising is greater today than 
ever before; but what are the ethics of its use? 

Eprtor.] 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 





Special Stereoscopes for Aérial Photographs 


Tue Geological Survey has undertaken the con- 
struction of two special stereoscopes for use in the 
section of photographic mapping. These instruments 
are being designed at the Bureau of Standards, but will 
be built in the shop of the Geological Survey. One 
instrument will have variable magnification, with a 
maximum power of about 9.5 times. The magnifica- 
tion of one telescope will be variable with respect to 
the other, in order to compensate for the slight differ- 
ences in scale that always exist in aérial photographs. 
This instrument will be used for the detection of small 
objects such as commonly are used as signals in triangu- 
lation. The second instrument will have a large 
field, but low magnifying-power. There is a great 
need for an instrument of this type in order that 
large areas may be studied and interpreted as a whole, 
a condition which is not satisfactorily met by instru- 
ments on the market. This stereoscope will have a 
field large enough to include one of the oblique photo- 
graphs of the tri-lens camera. The magnification will 
be low and may be varied to compensate for the slight 
differences in scale of the two photographs undergoing 
examination. Both stereoscopes will be equipped with 
platens large enough to accommodate the assembled 
photographs for a four-lens camera. 


Use of Aérial Photographs 


Tue Chief Topographic Engineer of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, in the course of a lecture on the use of 
aérial photography in topographic mapping, given before 
the Detroit Engineering Society recently, stated that: 

Aérial photography for mapping use has passed the 
experimental stage, and future improvements in 
apparatus and methods promise a much larger use and 
cheaper work than is now possible. It will pay to use 
this new method when and where the map data can be 
gathered by it at a less cost than by surveys on the 
ground. It will not pay when and where the expense 
of making the photographs and of reducing the data is 
greater than the cost of collecting the information from 
ground-surveys. 

There are regions where the use of aérial photography 
will eliminate most all the ground survey-work. In 
flat areas, that are open or not too densely timbered, 
such as the marshlands in the deltas of some of our 
Southern rivers, there are no roads, trails, or houses, 
and a single determination of elevation will often be 
sufficient to contour a large region. In such areas, the 
fixing of a few horizontal positions and the determina- 
tion of a few elevations around the edges may be all 
the ground survey-work that is needed to supple- 
ment the photographs, and the saving in cost over that 
of an exclusive ground-survey may be many-fold. 

In mapping our large cities, the use of aérial photo- 
graphy is of tremendous value. The city-engineer 
usually can furnish all the ground-control necessary, 
both horizontal and vertical, and, from the photographs, 
the position of every street and building can be deter- 
mined. Thus, one of the most tedious and costly parts of 
our old ground survey-work will rapidly be discarded. 

In the revision of old surveys, made necessary by 
changes in the work of man, aérial photographs may 
make it possible to publish an up-to-date map without 


the necessity of any resurvey by ground-methods. 
This will be particularly true for areas where the 
original ground-control was adequate and the contour 
of the surface was faithfully portrayed. 

One point too often overlooked by the advocates 
of the use of aérial photographs is the increased accu- 
racy in minor detail they afford. Topographers are 
only human and cannot see everything. They also 
differ in skill, and some cannot portray what they see 
as well as others. The camera is uncanny. It records 
faithfully every detail exposed to its eye. Skilled 
draftsmen equipped in the office with stereoscopes and 
other aids in the examination of photographs have a 
far better chance to check up on minor details than 
topographers working in the field, under stress, and 
possibly in the midst of heavy traffic. 

In certain areas, the photographs would be of so 
little help to the mapmaker that the expense of making 
them would not be warranted for the purpose of map- 
making alone. Any densely timbered area in the 
evergreen forests of the Northwest presents an example 
of conditions that are most unfavorable to photo- 
graphic surveying, either from the air or from the 
ground-stations. The meander of the streams would, 
of course, be indicated on the pictures; but the topo- 
grapher must traverse these streams to determine the 
fall, measuring accurately differences of elevation, 
particularly where possibilities of power-development 
exist. The topographer must locate every trail and 
house and must tie his surveys to the section and 
township corners of the public-land survey. The 
pictures cannot show these features in such area. 

The Military Engineer. 


“‘The Chanute Field News’’—Success to It 

For some weeks I have been reading, and now I am 
really anticipating the arrival of The Chanute Field 
News. Those of my readers who recall my account of 
aérial photography in the November, 1925, issue of 
Puoto-Era Macazine will understand my interest 
in Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. It was there that 
I became acquainted with the splendid work being done 
by the Air Service Technical School in its several 
departments. Of course, my interest was centered on 
the photographic department; and, again, let me 
record the courtesy, kindness and co-operation extended 
to me by officers and enlisted men of the entire post. 
My period of active military duty at Chanute Field 
was one of the most interesting, profitable and enjoyable 
experiences of 'my life. Whether or not I am ever 
fortunate enough to be given another tour of duty at 
Chanute Field, I shall always be keenly interested in 
the activities of this post. 

Let me say frankly and sincerely that many a small 
town newspaper might well take The Chanute Field 
News as an example of what a newspaper ought to be. 
It has news, information, humor, definite editorial 
policy and pictures. Typographically it is well done 
and every one of its ten pages is good reading. But 
perhaps best of all it, and similar publications, do a 
tremendous amount of good in keeping up the morale 
and interest of the posts they represent. The editorial 
staff of The Chanute Field News deserve high praise 
and merit unqualified success. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 








WE have been most interested in reading Prof. Frank 
A. Waugh’s article “Photographing England”, pub- 
lished in a recent number of PHoto-Era, and as the 
subject lends itself to a London Letter we make no 
apology for referring to several points in it, and some- 
what amplifying the information given. 

We are in entire agreement with the writer as to 
most of what he says, and strongly approve his sug- 
gestion to use a small tripod as often as possible when 
working in our humid, and often mist-laden atmosphere. 
He is undoubtedly right in his contention that longer 
exposures are necessary than in America. Always 
after a visit to Switzerland, where the light is presum- 
ably similar to that of many districts in the States, we 
find that, unless we are unusually careful, underexposure 
is sure to be our fault. But there is just one caution to 
be given here. Occasionally, our fickle climate seems 
to yearn for, and achieve, a sudden Spring Cleaning, 
which rare event generally happens when the wind is 
from the East. Then it is—unless the photographer 
is clever at measuring the intensity of the light—that 
he may go astray and overexpose, and by the time he 
has discovered his mistake, the usual weaker light will 
have again asserted itself. Also at the seaside, of which 
there is a great deal in this small island, the light is far 
quicker than inland. 

Professor Waugh’s remarks on English photo-finish- 
ing perhaps might be misunderstood by transatlantic 
visitors, who might conclude that we had no skilled 
professional photographic workers willing to devote 
their energies to development and printing for the 
amateur. While it is perfectly true that the local 
chemist in most small towns is not a safe person to 
trust with the development of important work, there 
are, scattered up and down the country, and especially 
in the cities, many reliable and careful photographers 
who make a specialty of photo-finishing in all its 
branches for the amateur. One can easily tell their 
capabilities before entrusting them with valuable films 
by glancing at the work shown in their shop-windows. 
But, apart from these professionals, Kodak, and we 
believe, Houghtons, are experts at the job, and many 
amateurs post their films direct to London. It has 
always seemed to us wise if one has not the opportunity 
to develop one’s films, to send them to the makers, 
as it is their vital interest to make the best of them. 

As to printing, we have a big firm (Raines of Ealing, 
London W.) who are absolute specialists in photo- 
graphic printing. It is even rumored that they have 
been responsible for some of the pictures that have 
appeared in the big exhibitions. Be that as it may, 
their work is highly pictorial in feeling, and we are sure 
that any visitors from the States who were to trust 
their negatives to them will not be disappointed. By 
writing this we are certainly giving this firm a free 
advertisement; but we do it in the interests of American 
photographers who may visit this country. 

We as English people are grateful to Professor Waugh 
for his sympathetic and discerning concluding: remarks. 
Ours is, as he says, “a quiet and leisurely”, and he 
might have added, “old” country. There are cottages 


standing not far from where we live in Kent that were 
there before Columbus took to studying navigation. 





To get the best photographic results out of the country- 
side needs deliberation and much contemplation, and 
we have found that most of our American friends, 
with their acute intuition, quickly perceive this, and 
acting accordingly, take on the ways and characteris- 
tics, while here, of our slower civilisation. 

It is with some diffidence that we return to our 
kinema troubles, fearing to weary our readers with the 
subject; but they still drag on from week to week 
without any settlement. They really form a most 
important subject and are receiving much publicity. 
At the Kinematograph Renters’ Society dinner, last 
week, Mr. Gilbert Frankau—our most popular writer 
at the present moment—made an entertaining speech 
with some home-thrusts in it. Beginning with a pat 
on the back to, motion-pictures, he went on to say 
that “‘as yet, they could not tell so good a story as 
the newspaper. Their trouble with the press was that 
it reflected life, and at the moment the kinema reflected 
only the ‘movies’. Possibly some day the ‘movies’ 
will reflect real life in the same way as the newspapers 
give itnow.” Still, the battle of the Quota rages, and 
the various contending interests clash and wrangle. 
Although there is much noise and smoke, nothing has 
been achieved. 

We have not yet been to see the exhibition of “‘Photo- 
grams of the Year” which we hear Mr. Mortimer is 
organising at the Camera Club; but last month we 
looked in at the Members’ exhibition, always interest- 
ing, if only to learn what influence the Club has been 
under. This particular show did not form a very 
inspiring collection, though there were some excellent 
exhibits among the pictures, one of which was Captain 
Knight’s “A Young Blackcap’s Mouthful”. Wherever 
did Captain Knight get to, we wondered, to be able to 
photograph very close up a mother-bird feeding her 
young on what appeared to be a tip-top branch of a 
tree. 

The influences now at work on the Camera Club 
are not so thrilling as when the institution was more 
of a pioneer, lending its gallery to advanced exhibitions 
of our present-day arts, the influence of which we used 
to note as it was reflected on members’ work. No 
doubt it is healthful for clubs, as well as some animals 
and humans, to have a hibernating-period; but we 
are looking forward to the arising of some stirring and 
vigorous personality among the members who will 
awaken the Club once more to fresh and stimulating 
activities. 

No doubt, Americans are more practical than we 
British, and have innumerable photographic handbooks 
which give all the information we are continually 
needing and that is difficult and often costly to discover. 
Now, however, one has been published here, a copy of 
which has come to hand and gives us great satisfaction. 
It will certainly never leave our shelves. It is the 
Handbook, brought very up to date, of the Professional 
Photographers Association, and it tells all the odd 
things we want to know at some time or other, such 
as fees for attending Law-Courts, Parcel Post and 
Compensation, Taking Apparatus by Train, etc. It 
lengthily goes in to the copyright-question, and is a 
staunch friend of the contributor to magazines. It 
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turns a bright light on the wily cashier of a paper or 
magazine, who inserts a clause in very small type into 
the receipt for payment, which makes over the copy- 
right to the paper. (This Handbook not only puts the 
photographer on his guard, but suggests a receipt for 
him to write out, which will protect him and his prop- 
erty. It also gives a draft of what can be written on the 
prints when sent to the press for consideration, which 
is couched in the strictest language, and yet is concise 
enough to go on an india-rubber stamp. In fact, this 
wonderful little book gives every sort of information 
that any photographer, professional or amateur, can 
possibly want. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue Lure or Amateur-CoLLtectiING by George 
Blake Dexter. 185 pages. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Octavo. $3.00. Boston, U.S.A.: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

There are many of our readers who are fond of 
collecting antique furniture. They will be interested 
to read the above-mentioned book written by a man 
of culture and experience in collecting rare antiques. 
In his book he describes in a very interesting manner 
his visits to out-of-the-way places in the old countries 
of Europe, where he discovered pieces of rare, old 
furniture—several beautifully carved antique chests, 
Jacobean, Dutch, Flemish and Syrian, of the XVII 
century—porcelain, jewelry and souvenirs received 
from celebrities. There are also numerous anecdotes 
associated with the late war and thrilling stories 
of hair-breadth escapes of other antique-hunters. The 
book interests not only persons in search of antiques, 
but the stay-at-homes. As such, we have only words 
of praise in behalf of ‘““The Lure of Amateur-Collecting’’. 


Penrose’s ANNUAL 1926, The Process Year Books 
and Review of the Graphic Arts, Edited by Wm. 
Gamble, F. R. P. S., F. O. S. 146 pages and many 
illustrations of representative Process-Work for the 
year 1925. Price, cloth, $4.00. London: Percy Lund, 
Humphries & Co., Ltd. Boston: American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company. 

There are many of our readers who, because of their 
connection with technical educational institutions or 
with industrial enterprises of one kind or another, will 
be glad to obtain “‘Penrose’s Annual for 1926”. In the 
pages of this book will be found much practical, helpful 
and truly interesting information. Virtually the lead- 
ing photographers, artists, publishers and printers of 
Great Britain and overseas are represented, either in 
the text or among the large number of splendid illus- 
trations. We note the familiar names of Wm. Gamble, 
F. R. P.S., S. E. Bottomley, F. R. P. S., E. O. Hoppe, 
T. Thorne Baker, F. R. P. S., Stephen H. Horgan, and 
others. The purpose of “Penrose’s Annual” is to 
record, in so far as possible, the advance made in 


process-work during 1925 and to present the opinions 
and suggestions of those who are well qualified to 
point the way to further progress. The professional 
photographer, and especially the photo-engraver, will 
find much of practical value. In fact, he should make 
it his business to read and to study “‘Penrose’s Annual’’. 
To be sure, there may be some items in it which are 
not new to him; but the point is to keep in touch with 
the ideas and accomplishments of others in the same 
business or profession. 

Needless to say, the typography of “Penrose’s 
Annual” is excellent and the beautiful illustrations, 
many in brilliant colors, are splendidly done. We take 
pleasure to recommend this volume to any and all of 
our readers who are directly or indirectly interested in 
process-work, lithography and good printing. 


le 


P. A. of A. Convention at Chicago 


Wits the organisation of a membership-drive for 
the spring, the Photographers’ Association of America, 
“Your National Professional Society’, with executive 
offices at 187 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
expects to increase its active membership to such 
proportions that the photographers of the country 
will wake up and appreciate the pioneering which 
has been done and is still being continued by the 
officers and loyal members of the association. It is 
the desire of your officers that the association be 
organised into as compact and influential a body as 
that of any professional society in the United States. 
In this manner only, can the full realisation of the 
aims and objects of the organisation be eo 

The thought that a membership in the P. A. of A. 
is convenient only for the reason that the pote 
desires to attend a National Convention at or near the 
district where he resides, must be dispelled. A member 
of the profession should be just as proud of belonging 
to the parent body as a physician or lawyer is proud 
to belong to their respective National Societies. 

The Board has selected as its convention manager 
a man well qualified for the position and familiar with 
the problems of the photographer, through his asso- 
ciation with the Moffet Studio for many years. This 
man is A. S. Hurter who has been very active in local 
association work and receives the hearty endorsement 
of the Chicago Photographers, and the manufacturers 
and dealers throughout the country. 

Now we want you to meet the men in Chicago 
who are doing their share to assist the Board to make 
everything run smoothly. These men represent the 
Chicago Portrait Photographers Association, the 
Commercial Photographers Association of Chicago 
and the Manufacturers and Dealers of Chicago. 

Aside from the attractions at the Coliseum, where 
the manufacturers and dealers will have their exhibits 
and the picture exhibite—Domestic exhibit open 
only to members of the Association in the United 
States and Canada—and the opportunity to study the 
works of some of the best artists from overseas, there 
will be the Art Institute and the Field Museum. 

And the ladies—be sure to bring them, too. They 
will delight to view the many attractive shops and 
sights of Chicago. There will be a reception-committee 
to greet the ladies who attend the Convention; this 
will be composed of the wives, sweethearts and daugh- 
ters of Chicago members who will gladly assist in 
every way possible to make their Chicago visit a 
pleasant one. 

K. P. CampsBe.t, General Secretary. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Phil M. Riley 


Ir is with deep regret that we chronicle the passing 
of Phil M. Riley, in Newton Center, Massachusetts, 
on February twenty-one. As stated in our February 
issue, Mr. Riley had gone to Florida with his family, 
in the hope of benefiting by the salubrious climate for 
which that state is noted; but as the climate all over 
the world, including Florida, has been most unpleasant, 
he was shortly obliged to return North and spent a 
month at a sanatorium in Rutland, Massachusetts, 
without, however, regaining his health. 

Ever since his boyhood, Mr. Riley has been inter- 
ested in camera-work, and early readers of PHoto-Era 
MaGazinE will remember his helpful articles on photo- 
graphy while he was Associate-Editor of the magazine 
from 1905 to 1913. It was always his ambition to 
publish a magazine devoted to the art of photo- 
graphy. For this reason, he spent several years with 
Doubleday, Page and Company, Long Island, New 
York, as editor of Country Life in America, and learn- 
ing the art of printing and book-making. Later, 
he accepted an offer from the India Rubber World of 
New York, to be its Boston representative, which 
position he held until ill health compelled him to re- 
tire from business a year ago. Even after he retired 
from the associate-editorship of PHoto-Era, he main- 
tained a steady and friendly interest in the magazine. 


The Photographers’ Guild 


THE annual exhibition of the Guild of Photographers 
of the Society of. Arts and Crafts was held at the 
Society’s rooms during February last. Connoisseurs 
considered it the “best ever”. About sixty-five prints, 
unlimited in variety, were selected by the jury, and 
effectively displayed. Several bromoils by Mary Ruth 
Walsh, a pupil of Raymond E. Hanson, an able and 
prolific worker of the process—seemed to carry off the 
honors, by reason of several strikingly beautiful prints 
in blue tone, notably a well-composed wood-interior 
in winter. “Rolling Surf’, and “Dunes in Winter’, 
by Harry W. Spooner, were two great pictorial achieve- 
ments. “Sunny Monday”, a bromoil in delicate blue 
tone, was one of the finest things ever done by that 
sterling artist, Ralph Osborne. A simple, but effective 
composition, in bluish tone, of the edge of a pond, 
by Frank R. Fraprie, F.R.P.S., did credit to the 
taste of this accomplished worker. Bertrand H. 
Wentworth was represented by two views of the rocky 
shore of Maine, done in his well-known, inimitable 
manner. The best portrait on view, A. Feigenbaum 
(“Honest Abe’’) in characteristic pose, was by Dorothy 
Jarvis. Mary Patten has a group of small portraits of 
children, of admirable quality. R.G. Spencer’s “Miss 
Alert” impressed me as one of the finest dog-portraits 
I had ever seen. A still-life, by W. H. C. Pillsbury, of 
exceptional pictorial beauty and famously executed, 
was one of the gems of the exhibition. A snow-clad 
wood-interior, a bromoil in blue, by R. E. Hanson, 
arrested and held the beholder, though “A Colonial 
Highway”, in sepia, displayed greater skill in com- 
position. A gracefully posed nude, in the shelter of a 


sand-dune, and “Wood-Nymph”, represented the 
familiar pictorial ability of Herbert B. Turner. Cosmos 
gracefully grouped in a vase, and artistically lighted, 
was a valuable contribution by Arthur C. K. Hallock. 
A range of snow-clad mountains seen through a Spanish 
Gateway, by Louis A. Riley, was good to look upon, 
though of pronounced dual interest. “On the Road 
to Banff”, by Mrs. S. K. Russell; “Grenoble”, by 
Sophie L. Lauffer; “Atlantic Avenue”, by Ralph 
Osborne; “A New England Cottage”, by Wm. A. 
Alcock; a portrait of Leonard Craske, the sculptor, by 
Helen M. Murdock, F.R.P.S.; “Cotuit Bay”, by 
Eleanor Garrison; “An Annisquam Barnyard’, by Paul 
D. Emmons; a well-composed harbor-view with beauti- 
ful sky by Lillian M. Hobart, and two Artatones, by 
E. C. Doughty; “Boston Harbor’, by A. C. Sherman, 
Jr., were other prints of outstanding merit. 


W. A. F. 


William H. Phillips 


Deatu has claimed an enthusiastic worker in pictorial 
photography, one whose activities have been somewhat 
restricted on account of vocational demands and, 
during the past three years, bad health—William H. 
Phillips, of East Liverpool, Ohio. About fourteen 
years ago Mr. Phillips traveled extensively in Spain, 
and contributed to this magazine a superbly illustrated 
article on his most interesting camera-tour. Through 
his photographic practice as an amateur, he made many 
friends both in America and overseas. Since 1923, he 
had been traveling with Mrs. Phillips in France, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, in a vain attempt to regain his 
health, but was always busy making pictures. His 
widow states that he never left the house without 
taking a pocket-camera or his beloved, inseparable 
Graflex. During the winter-months, he lived in 
Southern France, where he passed away on February 
2, 1926. 


Union Camera Club—Boston 


Tue monthly meeting of the Union Camera Club, 
Boston, took place March 2, President Pillsbury in 
the chair. On account of the illness of Walter G. 
Wolfe, an Honorary Member of the Club, who was to 
have given a talk on lenses, Roland Gorbold, F.R.P.S., 
a club-member, kindly consented to entertain the Club. 
At a few hours’ notice, he hastily assembled about one 
hundred lantern-slides of his large collection made from 
photographs pertaining to the British campaign in 
Mesopotamia, in which he had participated, and gave 
the Club a rare treat. Pictures were shown of Bagdad 
—mosques; street-scenes; native types; the remains of 
the old city across the Tigris; scenes of life in the desert 
on the way to Persia; caravans; types of Arabs; Bed- 
ouins; sheiks; Jews; women veiled and unveiled; ancient 
ruins; scenes in Teheran; stately remains of Babylon; 
rare ancient sculptures, and numerous other interesting 
objects. Of great interest, also, was the fact that most 
of these pictures of Mr. Gorbold’s were made under a 
glaring, tropical sun, at 120 F. The talk was enhanced 
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by the speaker’s accurate descriptions and account of 
personal adventures. It will be remembered as an 
exceptionally enjoyable and instructive entertainment. 
Prolonged enthusiastic applause and a rising vote of 
thanks rewarded the speaker. It being the twentieth 
anniversary of the invention of the Lumiére Auto- 
chrome Process, Mr. French presented to the Club the 
first Autochrome-portrait ever made. It was the work, 
by the Lumiéres, of a Lyons merchant in 1906, and 
was presented to Mr. French by M. Antoine Lumiére 
in 1907. Mr. Fraprie moved that the Autochrome be 
suitably and permanently set up and protected by 
glass. It was so voted. The successful print of the 
regular monthly show was a fisherman in a dory at sea, 


by Leonard Craske, sculptor. 
W. A. F. 


Prices Reduced on Wollensak Lenses 


A GENERAL reduction in the price of photographic 
lenses, effective February 26, has been announced by 
the Wollensak Optical Company. This modification 
in price, made possible by the repeal of the Govern- 
ment tax on photographic materials, represents a 
considerable saving on lenses which this company 
is passing on to the photographer. 

The photographer who has hesitated to buy a new 
lens will now find that this reduction will enable him 
to get more lens-value for his dollar expended. This 
fact should be of real interest to him. A copy of the 
new price list may be had from your dealer or from the 
company direct. 


Repeal of Tax on Cameras and Lenses 


Peruaps nothing in the past few years has done more 
to bring about greater interest in photography than 
the recent repeal of the tax on cameras, lenses and 
photographic materials. This tax has been a burden 
on the industry and has deterred many persons from 
purchasing photographic outfits. Already a change 
is being noticed in the sales of cameras and lenses. 
In many cases, excellent outfits are now within the 
reach of the person with moderate means. Price- 
reductions are being announced as rapidly as possible 
by the leading manufacturers and dealers. From all 
indications, the coming spring and summer months 
will become one of the most active and prosperous 
photographic seasons in years. Let the good news of 
the tax repeal be given the widest publicity. Such 
news will help us all directly and indirectly. 


Demonstrations in Lighting 


Destrous to provide something of real practical 
value to improve the standard of professional por- 
traiture, the Robey-French Company, Boston, gave 
a series of public demonstrations of lighting the sitter 
and groups in the studio and in the home, in Lorimer 
Hall, Boston, March 17 and 18. Ample opportunity 
was given the manufacturer or representative of each 
important artificial lighting-system to demonstrate 
under satisfactory conditions, and before appreciative 
studio-proprietors from every section of the New 
England states, the merits of his highly developed 
product. Indeed, so complete and impartial were 
these practical experiments, conducted under the 
personal direction of A. B. Cornish, chief studio- 
lighting expert, and accomplished portrait-photo- 
grapher, of the Eastman Kodak Company, and with 
a staff of assistants, that often the maker of one system 
would use as a subject the maker of a rival one, thus 


heightening the interest and success of the various 
artistic lighting-effects of which his particular system 
was capable. Then, too, certain methods and effects 
mentioned by one demonstrator were approved by 
others, so that a genuine feeling of generosity and 
friendliness characterised these openly conducted 
practical tests. 

The following well-known makes of electric lighting- 
systems were demonstrated: Halldorson Electric Studio 
Lamp, the Overhead System for studio-groups, and 
the widely popular Home-Portrait Electric Lamp, 
all operated and described by T. E. Halldorson of the 
Halldorson Co., Chicago; the Johnson Ceiling Ventlite, 
by J. J. Johnson of the Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago; 
and the Perkins Lamps of the Photogenic Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, by L. J. Buckley, and Geo. H. Young, 
general manager. Mr. Halldorson, for fifteen years a 
successful portrait-photographer, and trained in the 
principles of art, maintained that the light should fall 
on the sitter at an angle of forty-five degrees—a 
method of lighting the subject practised by Rembrandt 
and other famous portrait-painters—in which opinion 
all the other demonstrators and speakers concurred. 
Mr. Halldorson also showed the proper application of 
the much-abused spotlight, particularly in imparting 
character to the dark hair of a sitter. Mr. Summers 
of the General Electric Co. gave several instructive 
talks on the character and intelligent use of electric 
light. 

Throughout the two-day session, when directing the 
operations on the platform or assisting the demon- 
strators, Mr. Cornish gave helpful suggestions in the 
use of artificial light under various conditions, and in 
the successful and profitable management of the 
studio-business. L. G. Rose, author of “Commercial 
Photography” talked briefly, and in a general way, on 
commercial photography. 

In the demonstrations, an 8x 10 portrait-camera 
fitted with a nineteen-inch Bausch & Lomb Sigmar 
Portrait-Lens, a recent type, was used. 

The only professional model employed was Miss 
Farrar, of Arlington, Mass., a young girl of exceptional 
comeliness, figure and adaptability. “Joxie’” Collings 
figured usefully and mirthfully, behind the camera, 
and occasionally as model. When asked who were 
the chief portrait-photographers in America, “Joxie’’ 
answered sententiously, ““The dressmaker, the milliner 
and the hairdresser’. The attendance was a daily 
average of one hundred with a total of about two 
hundred, composed of men and women professional 
photographers from all parts of New England. 

W. A. F. 


John J. Bausch 


Soon after our March issue had gone to press we 
received word of the passing away of John Jacob 
Bausch, founder and president of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Bausch was 
born July 25, 1830, and died February 14, 1926, 
thus making him ninety-five years old and probably 
one of the oldest active business men in the photo- 
graphic industry. Coming to the United States from 
Germany when he was nineteen, he faced the future 
with courage but without funds and few friends. 
However, he finally overcame all obstacles and founded 
the firm which is known throughout the world today. 
With his partner, Capt. Henry Lomb, he worked 
out the organisation which has won such a leading 
position among the optical firms of the United States. 
During the World War the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company was very active in supplying the needs of the 
army and the navy. In the “Story of My Life” 
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Mr. Bausch wrote: “Failures have frequently fallen 
to my lot; but I have never given up hope and have 
been astonished frequently at the success which has 
crowned my efforts in theend. I have been in no sense 
a person of fortune; to no one but myself do I ascribe 
the results achieved through perseverance, industry, 
honesty and a striving for knowledge, these have been 
my maxims”. 


Third Midland Salon of Photography 


WE are glad to announce that the Third Midland 
Salon of Photography, Leicester, England, will be held 
at the City Art Gallery, July 17 to August 15, 1926, 
inclusive. Entry-forms may be obtained from the 
secretaries, W. Bailey and J. W. Martin, Cank Street, 
Leicester. Last day for receiving prints will be June 26. 


A Splendid Idea Worthy of Support 


Tuat energetic national organisation, the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America, has a splendid idea under 
consideration. Briefly, it is virtually planning a 
national photographic renaissance which it is desired 
to bring about as soon as possible. In short, it plans 
a determined effort to reach the millions of snapshooters 
who are not being reached by photographic magazines, 
camera clubs or other means. Readers of PHoro-Era 
MaGazinE who may have ideas as to ways and means 
to carry on such a rm are cordially invited to 
submit them to Mr. Louis F. Bucher, president of the 
Associated Camera Clubs of America, 27 Franklin 
Street, Newark, N.J. This is a step in the right 
direction and merits prompt and effective support. 


Department of Photography, 
Brooklyn Institute 


On February 22 the prints of Mr. Elias Goldensky 
of the Philadelphia Photographic Society were hung 
on the studio walls for exhibition for four weeks. 
This was the fifth in a series of loaned prints. Mr. 
Goldensky has been very happy in the choice of 
his subjects, in his work and in the exquisite tonal 
value of his prints. Perhaps his nudes are his best 
work, but his genres and portraits are very good. 
It is, so far, the best exhibition of the 1925-1926 season. 

Miss Lauffer’s class is working for the annual of 
the year’s work to be held in April. Mr. Zerbe’s class 
is doing good work and preparing for the annual show 
of the class. 

Myers R. Jones. 


Thomas S. Carpenter's Exhibit 


A REPRESENTATIVE Collection of gum-prints by 
Thomas S. Carpenter, of Attleboro, Mass., was exhib- 
ited in the art-gallery of the Boston City Club, March 
4 to 11. Thirty-six prints in landscape and genre of 
great variety served to exemplify Mr. Carpenter’s 
highly developed skill as a creative and interpretive 
artist in pictorial photography. In his landscapes, 
the exhibitor demonstrates a sympathetic understand- 
ing of nature’s moods, be the lure in the heart of 
Florida’s wonderland, or in the open fields or moun- 
tainous districts of New England. In the use of his 
medium, Mr. Carpenter shows rare facility combined 
with an eye for charming effects in mass and line. The 
outstanding result is artistic expression and beauty of 
composition. As Mr. Carpenter is a member of the 
Camera Club, New York, it is more than likely that 
the collection, with additional prints, will be exhibited 
there later. An attractive article by Mr. Carpenter, 


“Florida Impressions’, illustrated. with full-page 
reproductions of gum-prints, by the author, of typical 
Florida scenes, appeared in our December (1921) 
issue. Both article and pictures will appeal strongly 
to readers not familiar with Mr. Carpenter’s work. 


New Club Joins A. C. C. of A. 


THE newest camera club to join the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America is the Seattle Camera Club, 
42214 Main Street, Seattle, Washington. This is an 
organisation of Japanese enthusiasts of which Dr. K. 
Koike is the chairman. The club publishes a monthly 
magazine. Notan, printed in Japanese and English. 

Camera clubs which are affiliated with the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America will receive yearly an 
etched brass membership-sign 4 x 8 with black letters: 
““Member Associated Camera Clubs of America, 192-’’. 
This is a new departure of the Association. Needless 
to say, only those clubs which pay their annual dues 
will receive the membership-sign. 

E. H. Brown, Vice-President. 


Annual Salon of Photography at Ottawa 


Tue Annual Salon of Photography under the auspices 
of the Central Canada Exhibition Association will be 
held at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, from August 16 to 
28, 1926, inclusive. Massive silver and bronze medals 
are offered. 

As this year is the 100th birthday of Ottawa, the 
capital of Canada, a special celebration is being planned 
by the civic authorities, to run concurrently with the 
Central Canada Exhibition; and it is expected that our 
salon will surpass all previous years. I shall be only 
too pleased to give every assistance to those sending 
in prints. All communications sent to W. H. C. 
Carriére, Nos. 25-26, Citizen Building, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, will receive prompt and full attention. 

W. H. C. Carrimre. 


Withrow High School Camera Club 


From time to time in our pages we have referred to 
camera clubs which were established or were being 
organised as part of high school education. Perhaps 
some of our readers may have rather an indefinite idea 
of the value of these high school camera clubs and 
the work they really do. A splendid example of an 
energetic, progressive and popular high school camera 
club is the one conducted under the auspices of the 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. A glance at 
the accompanying illustration will show the type of 
boys and girls who are making this club a success. 
The membership is now about forty. Perhaps there is 
no better way to give an idea of the club activities than 
to quote the camera club program as it appeared in 
The Tower News, the Withrow High School paper. 


ProGRAM ANNOUNCED 


At the first meeting of the Camera Club, held 
October 1 in Room 132, the following officers were 
elected: 


IPE OT NF James Golden 
Vice-President...................Mildred Jones 
Secretary-Treasurer............. Roslyn Grimme 


The membership this year numbers over forty, 
and is the largest in the history of the club. 

The program-committee announces the following 
schedule of meetings. Members are urged to clip 
the program for future reference: 

Octoser 1—Fie.p-Trip: 
Withrow High School grounds. Bring cameras. 
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THE WITHROW HIGH SCHOOL CAMERA CLUB, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Alternative—Talk, “How to make Pictures with 
your Brownie”. 
Octosper 15—Fie.v-Trip: 
Eden Park and Rookwood Pottery. Bring cameras. 
Alternative—Business-meeting. 
NoveMBER 5—HALLOWE’EN PictTuREs: 
Bring your Hallowe’en costumes. 
NoveMBER 19—SuMMER-PICTUREsS: 

Bring your pictures made during the summer; also 
those made at the last meeting. The Baloptican 
will be used to project the pictures on a screen. 
Suggestions for improving your pictures will be 
given. 

DeceMBER 3—SILHOUETTES: 

A demonstration of making these interesting photo- 
graphs. Bring suggestions and equipment for 
original poses. 

DeceMBerR 17—TaBie-Top PHotocrapny: 

Bring articles for a setting on the table. Such 
objects as dishes, dolls, sewing baskets, books, 
old china, and fruit make good material for 
interesting pictures. 

JANUARY 7—PrRoJECTED PicTURES: 

The pictures of the last two meetings will be shown 

with the Baloptican. 
JANUARY 21—FieLp Trip: 

The club will visit the studio of the Camera Club 
of Cincinnati to make portraits. The studio is 
situated on the third floor of the Arno Building, on 
the north-west corner of Fourth and Sycamore 
Streets. 

Fespruary 4—‘‘Kopascore”” DEMONSTRATION: 

Mr. Nutr of the Huber Art Company will demon- 
strate this home motion-picture machine. In 
other words, we shall have a real “movie” show. 

Fresruary 1—TuHE ProressionAL PHOTOGRAPHER: 

Mr. W. C. Wess, of the Webb Studio, will relate 
some of his experiences in making pictures for a 
living. 


Marcu 4—Frevp-Trip: 

The club will visit the studio of J. ANTHONY BILL 
on Fourth Street. There we shall be shown how 
a professional makes portraits. 

Marcu 18—Inter1or Home-Pictures: 

The model flat in the school will be ours for the 

afternoon. Bring cameras. 
Aprit 5—Fievp-Trip: 

Our club will be the guests of the Camera Club of 
Cincinnati at their regular meeting at 8.00 p.m. 
Machines will be provided wherever possible. 

Aprit 15—Frevp-Trip: 

The club will go to the home of Mr. Jenkins, where 
an Eastman Enlarger will be used. Bring your 
best negative. 

May 6—Fie.p-Trip: 

The club will visit the Zoo to “shoot’’ a few animals. 
Bring your cameras. 

Alternative—none. 

May 20—C.uvs Picnic: 

Details to be announced later. 

Certainly many camera clubs, whose members are 
older and more experienced, might well follow the 
example set by the Withrow High School Camera 
Club. We have recently been informed by Mr. B. W. 
Jenkins, faculty adviser, that a Ciné-Kodak camera 
has been used about the school and many interesting 
scenes have been made of school-activities. Inciden- 
tally, this film is available to other camera clubs, if 
they care to borrow it. Apparently the success of 
the Withrow High School Camera Club has stirred 
other high schools to organise similar clubs. The 
Rothenberg Junior High School of Cincinnati now 
has two active camera clubs. It should be evident 
that a well-conducted camera club has its place in 
the modern high school. In all parts of the country 
the idea is growing that photography is a very practical, 
and likewise highly artistic, asset to the educational 
system of schools and colleges. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 








If It Isn’t One Thing It’s Another 


Yes, the April issue is late, and there will be some 
who, without knowing the facts, will be tempted to 
censure me for not getting Pooro Era MaGazine out 
on time. Let me ask those who would take me to 
task how much editorial and routine work they could 
do while in bed suffering with a severe attack of in- 
fluenza and pleurisy. I can vouch for the statement 
that a combination of sharp pain and weakness is not 
conducive to accomplishing much work of any kind. 
Virtually the entire April issue was prepared while I 
lay in bed and worked for short intervals as my strength 
permitted. Why should I mention this? Simply 
because I am happy in the knowledge that I can write 
to my readers as friend to friend. It seems to be life 
to have happiness and sorrow, health and sickness, 
riches and poverty intermingled in such a way that 
if it isn’t one thing it’s another most of the time. How- 
ever, with it all there is a joy in carrying on to the best 
of one’s ability and strength. 


A Photographic Renaissance 


ELSEWHERE in this issue mention is made of a 
splendid idea which is receiving the careful consider- 
ation of the directors of the Associated Camera Clubs 
of America. In a nutshell, the plan is to bring about 
a national photographic renaissance. We all know 
the comparatively few snapshooters who are reached 
or stimulated by the photographic magazines, camera 
clubs and experienced amateur or professional photo- 
graphers. Certainly it is conservative to say that 
there are at least a million, and possibly two, camera- 
users in the United States who never read a photo- 
graphic magazine or book, never go to a camera club 
or lecture on photography and who never go further 
in their photographic work than to deliver the exposed 
roll or film-pack to the nearest drug store. Now and 
again, one of these snapshooters stumbles upon a 
photographic magazine, hears of a camera club meeting 
or is introduced to some experienced photographer. 
Then, sometimes, a transformation begins. That 
snapshooter suddenly sees what he has been missing; 
he becomes eager to do something worthwhile photo- 
graphically—he ceases to be a snapshooter and begins 
to make definite progress, much to his pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

Perhaps I am wrong and do not know all the facts; 
but it seems to me that with all our advertising of 
cameras, lenses and supplies we have not really sold the 
idea of photography to the general public. We have 
said, “Here is a wonderful camera; it will make beauti- 
ful pictures; be sure to take one on your vacation; 
make a permanent record of your travels’, and so 
forth. All very good to sell the camera; but we have 
not added something like this, ““This wonderful camera 
will take you out into the open; it will lead you to 
notice the trees, birds and flowers; it will give you 
needed exercise and build up your strength; it will 
stimulate you to study something about art, compo- 
sition and technique; it will broaden your outlook on 
life and make it richer, truer and happier”. In short, 


we must tell the average man and woman convincingly 
that photography is an art and a science which is a 
very real and important factor in home-life, business, 
education, recreation and health. We must make it 
very clear that modern photography is not exemplified 
by loving couples who carry box-cameras conspicuously 
at our popular amusement centers and photograph 
each other, and other couples, ad infinitum. Photo- 
graphy of today deserves to be presented to the gen- 
eral public with the same dignity, confidence and 
enthusiasm that is accorded to any liberal art or 
science. 


The Photo-Era Trophy Cup Race 


TurnGs are getting more interesting every month. 
According to the last returns, the score stands Seattle 
Camera Club, 3 points; Wilkes Barre Camera Club, 
1 point; Photographic Club of Baltimore, 1 point; and 
Brooklyn Institute, Photographic Department, 1 point. 
These scores by no means indicate the number of 
different clubs which are entering prints. If Honor- 
able Mention awards were allowed to count, the list 
of camera clubs would be a longer one. Many mem- 
bers have won Honorable Mention Certificates; but 
these do not score for the club. The point of it all 
is that there seems to be a genuine interest, good 
sportsmanship and a thoroughly friendly spirit which 
adds greatly to the pleasure of the race. The object 
of this Trophy Cup Race is merely a sincere attempt 
to stimulate camera club members to make use of their 
club-facilities and win for their club a cup and an 
incentive to build up true club-spirit. 


Those High School Camera Clubs 


PeRHAPS some readers may feel that undue em- 
phasis has been placed on the value of High School 
Camera Clubs; and that, when all is said and done, 
the boys and girls do not really master photographic 
fundamentals. Very well, let us grant the point for 
the moment; but is it not worth something to these 
boys and girls and to the future of photography that 
these young people were sufficiently interested in 
picture-making to join a club and to do the prescribed 
work for a year or more? I'am perfectly willing to 
admit that I do not possess firsthand information with 
regard to all the High School and College Camera Clubs 
of the country; but I have heard from enough of them 
direct to convince me that they merit the interest and 
support of all who understand and appreciate the 
artistic and technical advantage of photography as an 
important part of the educational program of our 
High Schools and higher institutions of learning. 


Some London Photographers 


CONSIDERABLE interesting material with regard to 
certain London photographers, their career, personality 
and pictures, omitted from the initial article of this 
issue, is included in the first part of “‘Our Illustrations”. 
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Reproduction of photo made with Series III Velostigmat by 
Staunton Photo Service, Rochester, N. Y. 


or eG nteriors 


When extreme angle of view is desired, 
only a wide angle lens will answer. Ordinary 
lenses of short focal length do not produce the 
result possible with a lens especially corrected 
for this class of work. Why not equip now 
with a suitable lens for this purpose? 


Let us tell you more about the 


Series III Velostigmat Wide Angle f 9.5 
Series IIIa Extreme Wide Angle {12.5 





Betax Shutter 


Between-the-lens type, that gives accurate and 
dependable exposure of various durations. They are 
rigidly constructed to withstand hard usage. 


Made to fit all lenses up to 27-inch diameter 


WOLLENSAK 


OrPrTric AL COMPAN Y 
Rochester, New ork USA. 




















STUDIO-ENLARGER 


Projects either 
vertically or 
horizontally. 


SILVERED 
REFLECTOR 


Perfect enlarge- 
ments, any size, 
on all grades of en- 
largement paper. 











PRICE Complete, 
except lens and 


light-bulb 


30” 


Write for 
Circular 


ELWOOD PATTERN WORKS 
621 E. Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind. 














GLUNZ CAMERAS 
Fitted with 
CARL ZEISS F/4.5 TESSARS 
Compur Shutter 
214 x 34 roll-film with wire-finder . $39.50 


2% x 3% filmpack and plate, including three 
plateholders and filmpack-adapter $42.50 


2y, x 4y roll-film, regular 1A size . $49.50 
9 x 12 ecm. (34 x 44) filmpack and 
plate. including wire-finder three 
holders and filmpack-adapter . $59.50 
10 x 15 ecm. (4 x 6) filmpack and 
plate, including wire-finder, three 
holders and filmpack-adapter . $69.50 


ALL CAMERAS BRAND-NEW 


Subject to 10-days’ trial 


ABE Conen’s EXCHANGE, INC. 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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PORTRAIT 
JOHN GARO 
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